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Tus venerable gentleman, christened (in 
the Church of England) by the names One 
Thousand Fight Hundred and Fifty, who had 
attained the great age of three hundred and 
sixty-five (days), breathed his last, at mid- 
night, on the thirty-first of December, in the 
presence of his confidential business agents, 


the Chief of the Grave Diggers, and the Head | 


Resistrar of Births. ‘The melancholy event 
took place at the residence of the deceased, on 


the confines of Time; and it is understood | 


that his ashes will rest in the family vault, 
situated within the quiet precincts of Chrono- 
logy. 

For some weeks, it had been manifest that 
the venerable gentleman was rapidly sinking. 


He was well aware of his approaching end, | 
and often predicted that he would expire at} 


twelve at night, as the whole of his ancestors 
had done. ‘The result proved him to be cor- 
rect, for he kept his time to the moment. 

He had always evinced a talkative disposi- 
tion, and latterly became extremely garrulous. 
Occasionally, in the months of November and 
December, he exclaimed, “ No Popery !” with 


some symptoms of a disordered mind; but, | 


generally speaking, was in the full possession 
of his faculties, and very sensible. 

On the night of his death, being then per- 
fectly collected, he delivered himself in the 


following terms, to his friends already men- | 


tioned, the Chief of the Grave Diggers and 
the Head Registrar of Births : 

“ We have done, my friends, a good deal of 
business together, and you are now about to 
enter into the service of my successor. May 
you give every satisfaction to him and his! 

“] have been,” said the good old gentle- 
man, penitently, “a Year of Ruin. I have 
blighted all the farmers, destroyed the land, 
given the final blow to the Agricultural 
Interest, and smashed the Country. It is 
true, I have been a Year of Commercial Pros- 
perity, and remarkable for the steadiness of 
my English Funds, which have never been 
lower than ninety-four, or higher than ninety- 
seven and three-quarters. But you will par- 
don the inconsistencies of a weak old man. 

“T had fondly hoped,” he pursued, with 
much feeling, addressing the Chief of the 
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| Grave Diggers, “ that, before my decease, you 
would have finally adjusted the turf over 
the ashes of the Honourable Board of Com- 
missioners of Sewers; the most feeble and 
incompetent Body that ever did outrage to 
the common sense of any community, or was 
ever beheld by any member of my family. 
But, as this was not to be, I charge you, do 
your duty by them in the days of my suc- 
cessor !” 

The Chief of the Grave Diggers solemnly 
pledged himself to observe this request. ‘The 
Abortion of Incapables referred to, had (he 
said) done much for him, in the way of pre- 
serving his business, endangered by the re- 
| commendations of the Board of Health; but, 
| regardless of all personal obligations, he there- 
| by undertook to lay them low. Deeper than 
| they were already buried in the contempt of 
| the public, (this he swore upon his spade) he 
| would shovel the earth over their preposterous 
| heads ! 
| The venerable gentleman, whose mind 
| appeared to be relieved of an enormous load, 

by this promise, stretched out his hand, and 

| tranquilly returned, “Thank you! Bless 
| you !” 
| “] have been,” he said, resuming his last 
discourse, after a short interval of silent satis- 
| faction, “doomed to witness the sacrifice of 
| many valuable and dear lives, in steamboats, 
| because of the want of the commonest and 
| easiest precautions for the prevention of those 
|legal murders. In the days of my great 
| grandfather, there yet existed an invention 
called Paddle-box Boats. Can either of you 
|gild the few remaining sands fast running 
through my glass, with the hope that my 
great grandson may see its adoption made 
compulsory on the owners of passenger 
steam-ships ?” 

After a despondent pause, the Head Regis- 
trar of Births gently observed that, in Eng- 
land, the recognition of any such invention by 
the legislature—particularly if simple, and of 
proved necessity—could scarcely be expected 
under a hundred years. In China, such a 
result might follow in fifty, but in England (he 
considered) in not less than a hundred. The 
venerable invalid replied, “ True, true!” and 
for some minutes appeared faint, but after- 
wards rallied. 

“A stupendous material work;” these 
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were his next words ; “ has been accomplished 
in my time. Do I, who have witnessed the 
opening of the Britannia Bridge across the 
Menai Straits, and who claim the man who 
made that bridge for one of my distinguished 
children, see through the Tube, as through a 
mighty telescope, the Education of the people 
coming nearer ?” 

He sat up in his bed as he spoke, and a 
great light seemed to shine from his eyes. 

* Do IJ,” he said, “ who have been deafened 
by a whirlwind of sound and fury, consequent 
on a demand for Secular Education, see any 
Education through the opening years, for 
those who need it most ?” : 

A film gradually came over his eyes, and 
he sunk back on his pillow. Presently, di- 
recting his weakened glance towards the 
Head Registrar of Births, he asked that per- 
sonage : 

“ How many of those whom Nature brings 
within your province, in the spot of earth 
called England, can neither read nor write, in 
after years ?” 

The Registrar answered (referring to the 
last number of the present publication), “about 
forty-five in every hundred.” 


“And in my History for the month of 


May,” said the old year with a heavy groan, 
“T find it written: ‘ Two little children whose 
heads scarcely reached the top of the dock, 
were charged at Bow Street on the seventh, 
with stealing a loaf out of a baker’s shop. 


They said, in defence, that they were starving, 
and their appearance showed that they spoke 
the truth. They were sentenced to be whipped 
in the House of Correction.’ To be whipped! 
Woe, woe! can the State devise no better 


sentence for its little children! Will it never 
sentence them to be taught !” 

The venerable gentleman became extremely 
discomposed in his mind, and would have torn 
his white hair from his head, but for the sooth- 
ing attentions of his friends. 

*JIn the same month,” he observed, when 
he became more calm, “ and within a week, 
an English Prince was born. Suppose him 
taken from his Princely home, (Heaven’s 
blessing on it!) cast like these wretched ba- 
bies on the streets, and sentenced to be left in 
ignorance, what difference, soon, between him, 
and the little children sentenced to be whipped ? 
Think of it, Great Queen, and become the 
Royal Mother of them all !” 

The Head Registrar of Births and the 
Chief of the Grave Diggers, both of whom 
have great experience of infancy, predestined, 
(they do not blasphemously suppose, by God, 
but know, by man) to vice and shame, were 
greatly overcome by the earnestness of their 
departing friend. 

“T have seen,” he presently said, “a project 
carried into execution for a great assemblage 
of the peaceful glories of the world. I have 
seen a wonderful structure, reared in glass, 
by the energy and skill of a great natural 
genius, self-improved: worthy descendant of 





(Conducted by 
my Saxon ancestors : worthy type of industry 
and ingenuity triumphant! Which of my 
children shall behold the Princes, Prelates, 
Nobles, Merchants, of England. equally united, 
for another Exhibition—for a great display of 
England’s sins and negligences, t » be, by steady 
contemplation of all eyes, and steady union of 
all hearts and hands, set right? Come hither 
my Right Reverend Brother, to whom an 
English tragedy presented in the theatre is 
contamination, but who art a Bishop, none the 
less, in right of the translation of Greek 
Plays; come hither, from a life of Latin 
Verses and Quantities, and study the Human- 
ities through {hese transparent windows! 
Wake, Colleges of Oxford, from day-dreams 
of ecclesiastical melo-drama, and look in on 
these realities in the daylight, for the night 
cometh when no mancan work! Listen, my 
Lords and Gentlemen, to the roar within, so 
deep, so real, so low down, so incessant and 
accumulative! Not all the reedy pipes of all 
the shepherds that eternally play one little tune 
—not twice as many feet of Latin verses as 
would reach from this Globe to the Moon and 
back—not all the Quantities that are, or ever 
were, or will be, in the world—Quantities of 
Prosody, or Law, or State, or Church, or 
Quantities of any thing but work in the right 
spirit, will quiet it for a second, or clear an 
inch of space in this dark Exhibition of the 
bad results of our doings! Where shall we 
hold it? When shall we open it? What 
courtier speaks !” 

After the foregoing rhapsody, the venerable 
gentleman became, for a time, much enfeebled; 
and the Chief of the Grave Diggers took a 
few minutes’ repose. 

As the hands of the clock were now rapidly 
advancing towards the hour which the invalid 
had predicted would be his last, his attendants 
considered it expedient to sound him as to his 
arrangements in connexion with his worldly 
affairs ; both, being in doubt whether these 
were completed, or, indeed, whether he had 
any thing to leave. The Chief of the Grave 
Diggers, as the fittest person for such an of- 
fice, undertook it, He delicately inquired, 
whether his friend and master had any testa- 
mentary wishes toexpress ? If so, they should 
be faithfully observed. 

“Thank you, returned the old gentleman, 
with a smile, for he was once more composed ; 
“T have Something to bequeath to my suc- 
cessor ; but not so much (I am happy to say) 
as I might have had. The Sunday Postage 
question, thank God, I have got rid of; and 
the Nepaulese Ambassadors are gone home. 
May they stay there !” 

This pious aspiration was responded to with 
great fervor, by both the attendants. 

“T have seen you,” said the venerable Tes- 
tator, addressing the Chief of the Grave Dig- 
gers, “lay beneath the ground a great States- 

an and a fallen King of France.” ; 

The Chief of the Grave Diggers replied, 
“Tt is true.” 
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«] desire,” said the Testator, in a distinct 
voice, “to entail the remembrance of them 
on my successors for ever. Of the states- 
man, as an Englishman who rejected an ad- 
yentitions nobility, and composedly knew his 
own. Of the King, as a great example that 
the monarch who addresses himself to the 
meaner passions of humanity, and governs 
by cunning and corruption, makes his bed 
of thorns, and sets his throne on shifting 
sand.” 

The Head Registrar of Births took a note 
of the bequest. 

“Is there any other wish,” enquired the 
Chief of the Grave Diggers, observing that his 
patron closed his eyes. 

“] bequeath to my successor,” said the an- 
cient gentleman, opening them again, “a vast 
inheritance of degradation and neglect in Eng- 
land; and I charge him, if he be wise, to get 
speedily through it. I do hereby give and 
bequeath to him, also, Ireland. And I ad- 
monish him to leave it to his successor in a 
better condition than he will find it. He can 
hardly leave it in a worse.” 

The scratching of the pen used by the Head 
Registrar of Births, was the only sound that 
broke the ensuing silence. 

“Ido give and bequeath to him, likewise,” 
said the 'Testator, rousing himself by a vigor- 
ous effort, “the Court of Chancery. ‘The 
less he leaves of it to his successor, the better 
for mankind.” 


’ 


, 


The Head Registrar of Births wrote as ex- 
peditiously as possible, for the clock showed 
that it was within five minutes of midnight. 

“ Also, I do give and bequeath to him,” 
said the Testator, “the costly complications of 


the English lawin general. With which Ido 
hereby couple the same advice.” 

The Registrar, coming to the end of his 
note, repeated, ** he same advice.” 

“Also, I do bequeath and give to him,” 
said the Testator, “the Window Tax. Also, 
a general mismanagement of all public expen- 
diture, revenues, and property, in Great Britain 
and its possessions.” 

The anxious Registrar, with a glance at the 
clock, repeated, “ And its possessions.” 

* Also, I do give and bequeath to him,” said 
the Testator, collecting his strength once 
more, by a surprising effort, “ Nicholas Wise- 
man and the Pope of Rome.” 

The two attendants breathlessly enquired 
together, “ With what injunctions ?” 

“To study well,” said the Testator, “ the 
speech of the Dean of Bristol, made at Bristol 
aforesaid; and to deal with them and the 
whole vexed question, according to that speech. 
And I do hereby give and bequeath to my 
successor, the said speech and the said faith- 
ful Dean, as great possessions and good 
guides. And I wish with all my heart, the 
said faithful Dean were removed a little 
farther to the West of England and made 
Bishop of Exeter !” 

With this, the Old Year turned serenely on 
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his side, and breathed his last in peace. 
Whereon, 


With twelve great shocks of sound, 
Was clash’d and hammer’d from a hundred towers, 
One after one, 


the coming of the New Year. He came on, 
joyfully. The Head Registrar, making, from 
mere force of habit, an entry of his birth, 
while the Chief of the Grave Diggers took 
charge of his predecessor ; added these words 
in Letters of Gold. May ir BE A WISE AND 
Happy YEAR, FOR ALL OF us! 


MRS. RANFORD’S NEW YEAR’S 
DINNER. 


Ir was Christmas morning. Winter had 
set in with December, and snow had been 
lying on the ground for most of the month. 
The whole country lay white and quiet. The 
sun rose this morning in a cloudless sky, and 
made promise of a splendid day. The glad- 
some bells were heard ringing out from distant 
villages ; there was a murmur of music in the 
air which called forth a respondent music in 
the heart. The roads were beaten hard, yet, 
untouched by any sullying thaw, were almost 
as dazzlingly pure as the fields around. 
Through the clear, keen air, went long lines 
of wild fowl, seeking yet unfrozen streams in 
this pinching time. ‘The very rooks, tamed by 
severity. came into the gardens, and appealed 
to the compassion of man. 

As the morning advanced, a fresh peal of 
bells, from the different churches, called forth 
multitudes of people, wrapped in overcoat and 
cloak, with warm gloves, and furs and muffs ; 
and there were happy families of old and 
young nodding to other happy families, and 
exchanging the old congratulations of a merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year. Soon the 
pealing bells rose in their kindling energy to 
a perfect sough and jubilance of sound, then 
sinking in tremulous cadence, suddenly ceas- 
ed, and the congregation of the people found 
themselves face to face with each other and 
with God. 

In two churches in Lincolnshire sate two 
men, each thinking of the other ; each known 
to the world as the other’s bitter enemy ; each 
regarding the other as the most vindictive 
and dishonest of men. ‘These men did not 
live in the same town. The one sate in his 
parish church in Wainfleet, the other beneath 
that noble tower so oddly termed Boston 
Stump. He who sate in Boston was a ruined 
man; he who sate in Wainfleet had ruined 
him. The one had been prosperous and 
happy, and might have said, with many such 
a man before him, “ What can move me?” 
But all this had been changed as by witch- 
craft. The man of Wainfleet had dragged 
him down ina long and desperate struggle. 
The happiness of his home had been destroyed ; 
his good name stained as by the inky waters 
of Erebus; his friends—all those fast friends 
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—estranged from him! They regarded him as 
a base and unfeeling hypocrite. 

Thus sate this man, listening to the words 
of the collect :—* Almighty God! who hast 
given us thy only-begotten Son, to take our 
nature upon him, and at this time to be born 
of a pure virgin; grant that we, being regen- 
erate, and made thy children by adoption and 
grace, may daily be renewed by the Holy 
Spirit through the same our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who liveth and reigneth with thee, and the 
same Spirit, ever one God, world without end, 
Amen!” There was a solemn murmur of 
* Amen! Amen!” and the man also uttered 
the “ Amen ” with his lips, but it was not in 
his heart. On that heart sate the sense of 
hugest injuries, and burned the bitterness of 
intensest resentment. Wherever he looked, 
he saw only faces which wore the meek air of 
devotion, yet those people had done him the 
foulest wrong ; had refused to listen to his 
most earnest pleadings; had combined with 
his foes to dishonour and ruin him. Long 
years of integrity had not weighed one straw 
in the balance with them against the artful 
assertions of his foes. 

These things rankled in his soul like fire. 
He saw those who had eaten at his table, 
laughed by his fireside, and in his social hours 
seen his heart laid bare in its generous truth- 
fulness. Some of these quondam friends oc- 
cupied his ancient family pew; he himself 
sate in ahumble and distant nook, half hidden 
by one of the ponderous pillars of the side 
aisle. His wife lay at home the victim of a 
wearing sickness, but his only daughter sat 
beside him, and wept silently to herself. The 
ghosts of old times passed in long trains 
through her mind, and the words of the 
hymn, 


“Goodwill to sinful man is shown, 
nd peace on earth is given ”— 


perhaps reminded her how little goodwill had 
been shown to them; how little peace they 


found on this earth. When, therefore, the 
clergyman took his text—* ‘Then came Peter 
to him, and said, Lord, how oft shall my bro- 
ther sin against me, and I forgive him? Till 
seven times? Jesus said unto him, I say not 
unto thee until seven times, but until seventy 
times seven ”—the tears of the daughter fell 
faster, and she cast a gentle look at her father, 
as if imploring him to listen to that. But on 
the brow of Mr Longmore, for that was his 
name, there sate a hard, stern expression, and 
he said to himself, “‘ I have no brother—there 
is no such thing! DoInot know them ?” 
But the clergyman’s voice was now softly and 
impressively calling on the congregation to 
remember the new and godlike era which had 
commenced with the first Christmas Day. 
How the old and terrible doctrines of ven- 
geance and blood had been thrown down from 
their woeful reign of ages ; how the spirit of 
an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, had 
been superseded by the spirit of love. How 
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the angelic anthem of “ Peace on earth and 
goodwill amongst men” had been worked out 
with a divine reality by the Son of God, and 
over the earth had gone a breath of heaven 
destined to cherish peace and kindness—art, 
and science, and literature; pregnant with 
triumphs, not of blood, but of magnanimity ; 
not of strong men over one another, but of 
souls over their evil passions ; every succeed- 
ing age assimilating this earth more and more 
to the dignity and felicity of the heaven there 
revealed. 

Longmore shook his head, and said in- 
wardly, “ Bah! mere visions. After eigh- 
teen hundred years, where are the proofs? 
Have [ not seen? Do I not know? Oh, sy- 
cophants! sycophants!” But his attention 
was again arrested by his daughter softly 
laying her hand on his arm. He listened, 
The preacher was describing the career of 
Christ. How, after all his deeds of goodness, 
and his life of love, his friends had all desert- 
ed him in the evil hour, and his foes had in- 
sulted and slain him. “ And Jesus lifted up 
his eyes to heaven on the cross, and said, 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 

“Oh! they knew it very well,” said Long- 
more, in his desperate mood. “They must 
know it. The base wretches are always the 
same. Forgive them! No! I cannot forgive 
them. Christ might do it. He was a divine 
being—it is easy to God, but it is not easy, it 
is not possible, for me—I am but a poor, weak, 
down-trodden worm. No! No!” 

The tears of his daughter flowed faster, as 
she stooped low and buried her face in her 
handkerchief. It seemed as if she felt the 
spirit that was raging in her father’s bosom. 

But, meantime, what were the thoughts 
of the man of Wainfleet ? Of the lawyer who 
had so triumphantly conducted the cause of 
his client, and had so completely dragged 
down the usurper, Longmore, as he firmly 
believed him, from his proud altitude to the 
dust of retribution and of shame? On the 
last Christmas Day he had sate there in the 
very flush of triumph, and had thanked God 
that he was not such as Longmore: that he 
was not like him a convicted knave, still less 
like him a pauper, with the memory of such 
past greatness. But Broadhurst, the lawyer, 
did not sit thus now. He was a crest-fallen, 
spirit-fallen man. A dreadful discovery had 
come upon him. He had ruined one more 
upright and noble-minded than himself, to 
elevate a worthless pretender. He had 
blasted a well-deserved name; had struck 
the dagger of domestic misery into three kin- 
dred hearts ; had done that which he would, 
if possible, give worlds to undo. He sate and 
wept as the doctrine of heaven’s highest phi- 
losophy, “Do unto others as thou wouldst 
that they should do unto thee,” was preached 
over his head. “Oh Lord, forgive me my 
heavy sins! Grant me life and strength to 
repair what I have ruined. Touch the heart 
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ness ; for all things are in Thy power, and it 
is Thy doctrine, and Thy law.” Thus ran his 
words in the inward tears of his soul, and to 
every sentiment of love and blessed retri- 
bution, his “* Amen! Amen!” went up like 
the flames of a heart on fire. 

What then had taken place between these 
men? But two years ago, Longmore was a 
wealthy wool merchant of Boston. He had 
led a pleasant and jolly life. His business 
had grown immensely. His premises were 
large; his connections both at home and 
abroad extensive, and such was his reputation 
for integrity and capital that he commanded 
the market over a vast district. He was 
a tall, large, florid man, of a peculiarly open 
and cordial character. He was liberal in his 
ideas, and the leading man in the politics and 
social movements of his neighbourhood. His 
fanily consisted only of his wife, a quiet, 
pleasant woman, and a fair, blue-eyed girl, 
his daughter. He kept a noble table, and 
delighted to have his friends about him. At 
that time he thought friends as plenty as 
blackberries, and laughed at the croaking of 
those moral philosophers who had for ages 
promulgated a different idea. He dubbed 
them book-worms, and said they did not know 
life. When he went round the country to 
buy up the farmers’ wool, his progress was 
a regular course of feasting and merriment. 
They all knew of his coming, and assembled 
their neighbours for a blithe evening. Thus 
Longmore made his annual rounds, despatching 
an extraordinary amount of business amid 
the overflowing hospitalities of farm-houses, 
granges, and halls. : 

His doctrine of the prolific growth of friend- 
ship, spite of the libellous calculations of book- 
worms, received a grand confirmatiorf when he 
was about five-and-forty, in the bequest of a 
fine estate in Northamptonshire. It was the 
result of an acquaintance accidentally made 
abroad; it owed everything to friendship, 
nothing to consanguinity. From that time, 
till a few years turned fifty, Longmore had 
chiefly resided on this estate. It was a beau- 
tiful place. The house stood in a fine country, 
and a fine park. His business was conducted 
by an old faithful servant. It seemed as if 
Fortune was resolved that Longmore should 
go down to his grave in his very charitable 
Views of human nature. 

But, about three years before the time 
we saw Longmore at his Christmas morn- 
ing devotions, the scene changed. There 
sprung up a man, a butcher of Gains- 
borourh, who claimed to be the true heir 
to the Northamptonshire estate; and, after 
some faint rumours, which rose and died 
away again, Mr. Longmore was astonished, 
and a good deal disconcerted, by the receipt 
of a letter from an eminent solicitor of Wain- 
fleet, calling upon him, in the name of his 
client, Mr. Filmer, to restore to him the estate 
of his late relative, Mr. John Churton. 
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of that injured man, and turn it to forgive-| Mr. Longmore, who, with all his pleasant 


and sunny humour, was a peculiarly sensitive 
and impulsive man, read this letter, uttered 
his indignation in no gentle terms, and know- 
ing that he derived his claim from his friend 
Churton’s honest will, made in his most florid 
health, bade the lawyer do his worst. 

That worst was done. We will not travel 
minutely through all those years of angry 
exasperation. Mr. Longmore’s character was 
high: that of his adversary, Filmer, just the 
reverse. We may, therefore, imagine Long- 
more’s astonishment when the active lawyer, 
Broadhurst of Wainfleet, asserted through 
the ablest counsel, that Longmore had taken 
advantage of the decayed intellects of the late 
Mr. Churton to concoct a will to his own 
advantage. We may imagine how this asto- 
nishment rose when the housekeeper of Mr. 
Churton, whom Longmore had himself ren- 
dered independent by voluntarily doubling 
the annuity left her by her master, was 
brought forward to attest the weakness of the 
testator’s faculties, and that Longmore had 
carefully excluded from the sick bed of Mr. 
Churton every one but his own family, and 
that the dying man had been upheld by 
brandy to enable him to put his signature to 
the deed. 

So well had Broadhurst laid his mine, that 
Longmore found himself blown, as it were, at 
once into the air. So well had the pleader 
described the wrong done to the poor and 
oppressed heir, whom he painted as a most 
deserving person, and so astounding was the 
evidence of the housekeeper, that a verdict 
was at once given in favour of the plaintiff. 
Longmore was at first struck dumb and sense- 
less as by a stupefying shock; but the im- 
petuosity of his temper, which, during the 
‘ong, smooth course of his life, had only mani- 
fested itself in generous and hasty outbursts 
of feeling, now very soon assumed the fury of 
a tornado. His indignation against what he 
termed and deemed the villany of the lawyer, 
and the black ingratitude of the housekeeper, 
was too tremendous to find its way out at 
once, but it came by degrees into action that 
seemed resolved to tear down everything be- 
tween him and his vengeance on the plotters 
against him. He rushed into the contest with 
a vehemence which alarmed his family and 
friends, and gave the most decided advantage 
to his watchful opponents. Trial after trial 
came off, the most eminent counsel were re- 
tained at the most stupendous cost, and for 
some time public opinion was pretty equally 
divided on the merits of the case. But before 
the next year was at an end, Longmore beheld 
with inexpressible amazement, and with feel- 
ings of indescribable irritation, his enemies 
rapidly turning the scale against him, his 
friends growing mysteriously cool, and his 
capital exhausted by the gigantic contest. 
At the end of that period he found himself 
standing alone, regarded as the convicted 
usurper of another’s rights, and his former 
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high character only remet nbered t to ‘point ‘the | 
put slic astonishment at the real baseness it 
was supposed to have concealed. His estate 
was absolutely lost; he was called on to re- 
fund long arrears of income, while the prodigal 
expenditure in law had left him unable to 
comply with these demands. In proportion 
to his former affluence, was now the rapacity 
of his creditors. He saw himself gibbeted 
in the Gazette, and the wreck of his property 
torn to shreds in the hands of his legal exe- 
cutioners. 

What a Christmas Day was that which 
passed soon after this extraordinary change 
in his fortunes! Instead of the gaiety and 
rich banqueting at Longmore Park, with 
many friends around him, with laughter and 
rejoicing beneath the large kissing-bush in 
the servants’ hall, and the brilliant dance in 
the old saloon, the ruined and dejected Long- 
more was occupying a poor house in a poor 
street of his native town—that town where he 
had so long lived in honour and esteem, A 
single maid servant waited at that melancholy 
table, at which sate down, in gloomy silence, 
Longmore, his wife, and daughter. His nu- 
merous friends, where were they ?. Longmore 
answered that question in his heart with a 
dreary curse, his wife with a trembling frame, 
and his daughter with a few silent tears, 
The fallen man now confessed that the philo- 
sophers, of all were the truly wise 
men; that he had been the fool. Experience 
had set its seal afresh to the ancient melan- 
choly truth. 

Between that wretched Christmas and 
the one following, Longmore had been em- 
ployed in attempting to reconstruct a refuge 
from absolute indigence, from the fragments 

his former trade. There had been but 
one sole creature, out of his own house, 
who had stood firmly by him, and believed 
him still to be a jus st and crue lly-used man. 
That was his widowed sister, Mrs. Ranford, 
of Blant Farm. about fourteen miles from the 
town. She had provided him a moderate 
capital, and he commenced in smal! premises 
—his former ample ones still stood empty—but 
they were far too great for his present means, 
labouring, he did, under a ponderous | 
load of public prejudice, and under the still 
more disqualifying condition of his own mind. 
For his whole intellectual tone was changed. 
He looked on his fellow men as destitute of | 
truth and real virtue. He saw in them only 
selfish and malignant dissemblers. His soul 
was full of darkness and gall. He cared not 
to live, but he submitted to it as a necessity. 
His misfortunes had prostrated the never 
strong frame of his wife, but the wreck of his 
once manly, generous, and buoyant-hearted 
disposition had prostrated it far more. His 
daughter wept bitterly and daily over the 
evidences of the frightful change which had 
taken place in him. All! those impulses which 
had formerly been for good, were now per- 
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decisive nature of the housekeeper’s 
| mony, and begged that they might no farther 


|‘ because all the facts of the c 





verted into impulses of deadly wrath, and 
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deep ‘contempt of his race. He plodded on in 
his business with an unconquerable spirit, but 
with indifferent success, for there was scarcely 
a person with whom he had formerly dealt 
who did not regard him as a justly fallen 
man, and whom he did not re yard as false 
and heartless. 

But already Providence was sile ntly moving 
round that great system of the universe whic *h 
brings truth invariably to the daylight. 
When Longmore learned that the final 
decision was given against him, he drove 
away from cannes Park, accompanied by 
his wife, i 1 precipitate haste. He was too 
proud to dices the emissaries of Broadhurst 
to eject him from the spot like a homeless 
dog. But Mary Longmore, the daughter, 
staid behind, to pack up many little things 
which she could not bear the idea of leaving 
to the unhallowed hands of the butcher 
Filmer. She had scarcely completed her 
task, and sent off the packages, when she 
appeared likely to encounter the occurrence 
which her father had shrunk from. <A car- 
riage drew up to the door, out of which she 
saw a number of men issue, and one was 
announced immediately as desiring to speak 
with her. A young man, of handsome per- 
son, and with’a frank and gentlemanly air, 
presented himself, respec tfully apologising for 
the cause which brought him there. 

“You are Mr. Broadhurst’s clerk?” said 
Miss Longmore, somewhat astonished at the 
young man’s appearance and bearing. 

“fam his son, Madam,” he replied, again 
bowing. 

“Tam sorry for it,” 


replied Miss Longmore, 
bearing up as bravely as she could against 


her overpowering sensations. 
had an honester business here.” 
“Madam,” replied the young man, with a 
mixture of mildness, and yet of spirit, as 
vindicating his father; “I am well aware how 
this matter must appear to you, and deplore 
it sincerely, but we believe our business to 
be quite proper.” He reminded her of the 
testi- 


“7 wish you 


ae the p: tinful subject. 

Miss Longmore, with the tears starting into 
her eyes, declared that God must one day 
expose her awful perjury. 

‘Jt is quite natural you should think so,’ 
adc led the young man, feelingly. 

“Tt is quite natural,” replie xd Miss Longmore, 
case have been 
familiar to me from childhood. What should 
there be so strange in a friend who owed his 
life and fortune to my father, leaving that 
fortune to him ?” 

“ Life and fortune !” 
“ What is that ? 
tion on the trial.” 

“'There was mention,” replied Miss Long- 
more, “but the fact was borne down by 
ridicule. If you wish to hear the truth, hear 
it now, then. When my father was a very 


said the young man, 
Of that there was no men- 
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young man, happening to be in Calais, he 
saw a young gentleman, whom he perceived 
at once to be an English: in, surrounded by 
a low crowd, with whom he was in con- 
tention. They attempted to drag the young 
gentleman away, but he manfully resisted 
My father, with his usual impulsiveness, im- 
mediately placed himself beside his country- 
man, and demanded that the infuriated crowd 
should hear reason, and show fair play. But 
they were deaf to this, and, without knowing 
the ground of the quarrel, my father exhorted 
the young man to unite with him in driving 
off the throng. At once, they placed them- 
selves with their backs against a wall and in 
a boxing attitude, and struck some effective 
blows against theiradversaries. All foreigners 
have a horror of the pugilistic powers of 
Englishmen. After no very sharp fight, the 
crowd took to flight, and my father was about 
to march off in triumph his unknown com- 
panion, when a posse of gensdarmes sur- 
rounded them, and compelled them to the 
presence of a magistrate. Here, when their 
names had been “demanded, and proved, by 
their passports at their respective inns, to be 
correct, the case was heard; and as the 
people who had been in the fray, represented 
the assault to have commenced with the 


Englishmen, my father and the stranger, for 
whose sake he had entered into this dis spate, 
were ordered a month’s imprisonment in a 


place of confinement seven miles distant, and 
they were accordingly marched away, hand- 
cuffed together, between two gendarmes. 

“The day was alreg udy declining when they 
set out, and it bade fair to be night before 
they reached their destination. As they pro- 
ceeded, they took care to ascertain whether 
their guides understood English. They found 
that they certainly did not. The young 
gentleman in whose cause my father was thus 
suffering, was—Mr. Churton. He lamented 
bitterly this chance, and declared that it 
would be his utter ruin, for that a trial, re- 
garding an estate—this very estate—must 
come on in the meantime, and his absence 
would be the assured loss of his cause, and 
leav e him a penniless man. 

“ My father, with that reckless impetuosity 
which has ultimately been so fatal to him, 
declared at once that they would attempt a 
rescue. He knew if they failed that it would 
be death to them, but this did not weigh a 
moment with him. Mr. Churton agreed, and 
on arriving at a solitary place, where four 
roads met in the woods, just as it was growing 
dark, my father and Mr. Churton suddenly 
inclosed each his man with his free arm, and 
brought them face to face between them. 
The ¢ gensdarmes had loaded carbines at their 
sides, but these, by this sudden movement, 
became useless ; and the two powerful young 
Englishmen declared that if the gensdarmes 
made any outcry or resistance, they would 
at once strangle ‘them. 


of inferior strength, were 





The men, who were | 
so convinced of 
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their power to carry their threat into effect, 
that they gave up the key of the fetters 
at their demand. My father compelled one 
of them to unlock the fetters from the wrists 
of himself and companion ; took the car- 
bines from the gensdarmes, threw them into 
the ditch full of water by the roadside, and 
then binding the two gensdarmes back to 
back with their own fetters, and securing their 
legs with their handkerchiefs, they left them 
standing in the middle of the road, assuring 
them that if they made any outcry, they 
would return and shoot them. They then 
made the best of their way to the neighbour- 
ing coast. It was already dark when they 
arrived there, but hearing a boat not far 
from the strand, they shouted, and received 
an answer in English. They soon found 
that the vessel was an English fishing-boat, 
and explaining their case, begged to be taken 
on board. But the fishermen declared that they 
had no dingay or small boat with them, and 
that if they came on board, they must wade 
or swim. Churton could not swim; but de- 
struction was behind them: my father was 
an admirable swimmer, and a very powerful 
man ; he encouraged Churton to make the 
attempt. They waded into the dark waters, 
but long before they could reach the boat, 
they were beyond their depth. The fisher- 
men protested that they dared not come a 
yard nearer, on account of rocks. There was 
nothing else for it ; my father flung off his 
coat, bade Churton hold fast by his waistcoat 
collar behind, and struck out for the vessel. 
It was a case of life and death. If Churton 
lost his presence of mind, and flung his arms 
around my father, or if my father’s strength 
failed him, they were both inevitably lost. 
But Churton preserved his coolness, and by 
desperate effort, my father reached the side of 
the boat, and both were safely drawn on 
board. There, furnished with additional 
clothes to defend them from the cold, and 
with homely fare, the two young men re. 
mained for two days and nights with the 
fishermen, ere they put across to Dover. But 
there at length they landed ; paid the fisher- 
men handsomely ; Churton was in time for 
his trial, won it, and from that day, his life 
long, was my father’s friend. 

“ Sir,” continued Miss Longmore, “ it is 
well known that Mr. Churton was a shy and 
solitary man; but his intellects were as good 
as yours or mine. He never married, and 
always declared, that in case of his prior 
decease, he would leave my father his pro- 
perty, by whom it had been saved to him. 
There was no scheming, no force used. I 
have found within these few days abundant 
evidence in Mr. Churton’s letters through 
many years to my futher, both of his clear 
understanding, and of his unvarying resolve 
tomake my father his heir.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the young 
lawyer ; “ why were not these letters brought 
forward ?” 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































«| he uve > told you, Sir,” replied Miss Long- 
more, blushing, * that these facts were men- 
tioned by my father’s counsel; but the whole 
thing was so cleverly ridiculed by the opposite 
counsel, as a pretty sentimental romance, that 
my father, very much in opposition to his 
advocate, insisted on this part of the evidence 
being abandoned, and on the counsel taking 
his stand on the clear integrity of the will.” 

“ These letters, if they are what you say, 
Madam,” rejoined the young lawyer, * would 
prove the case beyond everyt! ing else.” 

“T have alw ays thought said Miss 
Longmore ; * but my father became so ex- 
asperated, that he hardly knew what he did.” 

* T would give anything to see those letters,’ 
said young Mr. Broadhurst. I would not 
have such a wrong lieat my father’s door for 
the world, if those letters are as you describe 
them. Would you allow my father to see 
them ? I mean with every precaution for 
their safety.” 

Miss Longmore paused a moment, and then 
said, “I would.” 

Mary Longmore | ‘fi the lawyer and the 
officers in possession of Longmore Park; but 
she did it with a feeling of resignation which 
she had believed impossible. There had 
sprung up a hope in her bosom, which, though 
it seemed to arise from a very minute seed, 
she could not prevent taking firm hold. When 
young Broadhurst told his father of what 
Miss Longmore had said, he only laughed ; 
and cried, “ A most romantic story, truly !” 
and added, “ 'That’s a pretty girl, Tom; mind 
you don’t fall in love with her now she has 
lost the estate.” But before a month was 
over, Tom had prevailed on his father to meet 
Miss Loneomore at a friend’s house in Boston, 
and, in the presence of the lady of the house, 
he was permitted to read the numerous letters 
of the late John Churton. 

From that hour Mr. Broadhurst was an 
altered man. He saw that ahuge wrong had 
been done—a noble-minded man and true 
had been cruelly hunted down, shamefully 
maligned and ruined. With this knowledge 
in his possession, he made a visit to the house- 
keeper, whose deposition had carried the day 
against Longmore, and charged her so solemn- 
ly and searchingly with her perjury, that she 
trembled in ev: ery limb, but remai ined stedfi ist 
to her tale. Ina few months after, the news 
came that she was married to Filmer, the new 
proprietor of Longmore Park. ‘The man was 
a low brute, and his marriage of the house- 
keeper came over the country like a flash of 
lightning breaking upon the darkness. The 
motive of her evidence now stood suf fficiently 
revealed. In less than twelve months more, 
Filmer’s savage treatment of her, and the 
terrors of conscience, had laid her on her bed. 
A hasty message came from her to Mr. Broad- 
hurst ; he hastened to the Park, and there, in 

the presence of the clergyman and a neigh- 
bouring magistrate. he took down, and saw 
her set her hand to her confession. Her evi- 
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desne. on the trial was false—Filmer had 
bribed her with money and a 
marriage. 

From the moment that Broadhurst had seen 
the letters of the late Mr. Churton, he re- 
solved, if it was in his power, to re medy the 
evil he had so zealously, but so unwittingly, 
done. He did not hesitate to declare openly, 
that circumstances had now come to his 
knowledge, which totally altered his view of 
the case. He sent, and candidly confessed 
this to Mr. Longmore, begged him to forgive 
him, if possible, and promised that not only 
his most strenuous professional exertions, but 
his fortune should be at his command to rectify 
the t terrible error that he had committed. 

“ Rogue !” exclaimed Longmore ; “he has 
got all he can by wresting the estate from me, 
and now his fingers itch for as much more in 
winning it back again !” 

More inveterate than ever became his re- 
sentinent against the lawyer. But when the 
news of the housekeeper’s confession came— 
and Broadhurst was the first to communicate 
it, telling him that the case was now quite 
clear, and that the property might be reco- 
vered with ease—every one expecte od that 
Longmore would “ forgive and forg ret,” and 
that all past differences would be ended by 
the happiness in prospect. This was the 
joyful feeling of Mrs. Longmore and Mary. 
Mrs. Longmore, at first overcome by the glad 
tidings, soon began to show symptoms of 
returning stre snoth, though this return was 
slow in its progress. Mary seemed to breathe 
a new atmosphere of happiness. Life looked 
to her like a bright summer morning, the 
brighter for the last night’s thunder-storm. 
There wanted only the restoration of her 
father’s cheerfulness to complete her felicity. 
But that did not come. The mind of Long- 
more underwent a change, but it was not such 
as was universally expected. He rose froma 
degree of darkness and oppression, but it was 
not to peace and joy. He was not without 
exultation, but it was dashed with the spirit 
of indignant vengeance. “The fools! the 
villains!” he exc laimed, when any one con- 
gratulated him on the dis scovery of the base 
plot to defraud him of his prope rty. * Don’t 
I know it was a base plot? Did not I always 
know it ? They knew it themselves—all those 
orand friends of mine; they knew me—they 
had known me for forty years. Was I likely 
all at once to become a scamp and a cheat ? 
Do honourable men become devils all at once ? 
Was I likely to cajole or compel any one into 
a false will 2 Let the whole rotten-hearted 
world go!—I want none of it. ‘They are all 
hollow—hollow as drums, and false and mean 
as death and sin!” It was thus that Long- 
more felt and reasoned. 

But the property was not recovered. 
Though two months had passed since the con- 
fession of the housekeeper, Longmore had not 
taken a single step. He seemed to have a stern 
pleasure in showing the world that he did not 
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care for it. He delighted in launching the 
bolts of his contempt on the whole of his 
species. We have seen him at church on 
Christmas morning, and what was the spirit 
of his devotions. 

But on New Year’s Day he was going to 
dine at Blant Farm with his sister, Mrs. Ran- 
ford. She was atrue woman! she had stood 
firmly by him as a tower. “That was a 
woman,” he said, “true as steel, genuine 
as God’s day-light. He believed that the 
whole crawling, creeping, venomous herd 
of things called men, would have been 
long ago swept into the Red Sea but’ for 
the sake of one or two like her.” That 
day, after a hearty luncheon, Mr. Long- 
more mounted his gig, and set out towards 
Blant Farm. Little did he know that, pre- 
cisely at the same moment, Broadhurst of 
Wainfleet mounted his gig and set out from 
his own door towards the same Blant Farm. 
The two men had to pursue the two sides of 
a rectangular triangle which, at the distance 
of about fourteen miles, would bring them to 
a point exactly at Mrs. Ranford’s gate. Had 
Longmore known that fact, he would have 
rushed again into his own house and believed 
the end of the world come, since sister Ran- 
ford could thus deceive him. But Broadhurst 
did know it, and yet he went. The fact was, 


that certain things had taken place which, for 
good reasons, neither Longmore nor the 
reader have yet been informed of—the right 


moment, it was thought, had not come. 
Young Tom Broadhurst had been so much 
struck with Mary Longmore in his interview 
at the Park, that, from that moment, he felt 
a wonderful persuasion that there had been 
some gross mistake in the whole business. 
He was sure that truth and goodness beamed 
as clearly out of those mild blue eyes, and 
from those handsome, amiable features, as 
light from the sun. Longmore could not be 
very great rogue to have such a daughter; 
and Mary thought Broadhurst could not be a 
very great one tohave suchason. “ Whata 
fine. frank fellow he seems,” she said to her- 
self. “How willing he seems to believe the 
truth. What a beautiful earnestness in seek- 
ing it out!” In fact, there was a case, such 
as lawyers seldom get upon their books, a case 
of love at first sight. It was a case clear, 
positive, and most particular; Romeo and 
Juliet themselves never stood so suddenly en- 
chanted between the hostile hosts of their 
two fiery houses. Tom Broadhurst -let no 
grass grow under his feet; he soon had his 
father on the right track. Mary and he met 
—how many times ? Well, it really is amazing 
how many times they found it necessary to 
see each other in the course of a very few 
weeks, to put things in a train. Mrs. Ranford 
was soon taken into the secret, and, with her 
clear, strong mind, took in the whole thing, 
the love affair and all, heartily. Mary passed 
adeal of time at Blant Farm, and Tom Broad- 
hurst rode over there continually. It was 


Seca 


quite necessary. But as to that love affair, 
neither Longmore nor Broadhurst were suf- 
fered to know a word of it. Tom said he 
would not for the world that his father should 
be suspected of having any interest in doing 
justice to Mr. Longmore, but the justice itself ; 
and as to Longmore knowing! why, they 
might just as well think of blowing up the 
gas-works and all the steam engines in Boston 
and Wainfleet! Then, indeed, Longmore 
would declare Broadhurst a rogue, who was 
for anything for his own interest ! 

But Mrs. Ranford was resolved on an ex- 
planation, and therefore she planned the 
bringing together her brother and Mr. Broad- 
hurst at her New-Year’s Day dinner. It was 
a daring project ; it struck even Mary and 
Tom Broadhurst with unutterable dismay. 
Mrs. Longmore, who was in the secret, was 
terrified beyond conception; it had actually 
thrown her into a serious relapse. But Mrs. 
Ranford was a woman of a bold spirit and 
decisive will; she determined that the expe- 
riment should be made. Mrs. Ranford re- 
sembled her brother greatly in person ; she 
was a tall, large, florid, and very comely 
woman, and ten years younger. Her hus- 
band had been dead some years, and Mrs. 
Ranford had had numbers of most advan- 
tageous offers, but, no, she declared that 
she was married to her dear Ned ; he was 
only gone on the journey that she should 
take after him some day. She would not have 
two husbands. Mrs. Ransford was a first-rate 
farmer; her house stood on the top of that 
step of country that runs on through Lincoln, 
and looked far and wide over the flats below ; 
it was a good farm-house, with a flower-garden 
and with outbuildings, and stock that showed 
her management and science; she led a life 
very much to her taste, and ruled very much 
in her own way, and was resolved now to try 
her power over her brother. “It was time to 
put an end to all this heart-burning and mis- 
understanding ;” she said, “There had been 
enough of it.” 

Longmore drove that afternoon over those 
immense flats that lie between Boston and 
Blant Farm. The air was clear and very 
keen; the whole country was one level sheet 
of whiteness, only here and there broken by a 
long line of stunted willows, one of those funny 
little windmills that are set by the sluggish 
dykes to propel the water, a solitary willow- 
surrounded farm, with an occasional round 
haystack eaten out by the cattle into the 
shape of a huge mushroom, or a dreary 
stretch of black fir-trees far-away in the dis- 
tance. It was little more than four o’clock 
when Longmore was ascending the steep hill 
to Blant Farm, but it was already dark, 
piercing cold, and some fine flakes of snow 
made him say to himself, “ We shall have - 
another downfall.” Mrs. Ranford’s dinner 
was not till six o’clock, but she had begged 
her brother to be there early, both on account 
of the short days and because she wanted 
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some talk with him. It was to be a family 
party, with the exception of Broadhurst and 
his son, and the clergyman and his wife, to 
whom Mrs. Ranford had imparted her scheme, 
and implored the vicar’s aid in the crisis. 

Longmore. on entering his house, met his 
sister in the hall, and they embraced each 
other affectionately. Mary, who had been 
there some days, remained in the drawing- 
room, for she was too much terrified to 
venture out. Mrs. Ranford having seen her 
brother relieved of his coats and wrappers, 
opened the drawing-room door, and purposely 
allowed him to go in first. Scarcely did he, 
however, set his foot in the room, than he 
turned round, and with a fierce low outburst 
of—* The devil!” he plunged past Mrs. 
Ranford in the direction of the hooks on 
which hung his hat and coat. Mrs. Ranford 
had probably expected something of the kind, 
for she suddenly opposed her large calm 
person in his way—and as he gave her a 
terrible look, saying— 

“You, sister, you!” she seized him by 
both arms, and said— 

“ Brother! brother! show yourself a man 
and a Christian. There are things to tell you 
that will set everything sight.” 

At the same moment Mary rushed from 
the room, clasped his knees, and cried in ago- 
nised tones—* Oh, father! father !” 

But Longmore had by this time grasped his 
hat with one hand, thrust it upon his head, 


snatched his great coat with the other, had 
given himself a furious shake loose, and dashed 


out of the door. The scene he left behind was 
awful. Mary Longmore had sunk down on 
the floor where her father had left her, and 
was weeping convulsively. Mrs. Ranford was 
exclaiming, 

“What a madman! What a fury! 
he shall be brought to reason.” : 

Tom Broadhurst stood over Mary, whisper- 
ing to her something which only seemed to 
increase, if either, the violence of her grief ; 
and Mr. Broadhurst almost wept. : 

“Stop him, Mrs. Ranford! Send after 
him! I won’t stop in his way. I will 
retire to the inn.” And with that Mr. Broad- 
hurst also snatched his hat and rushed out. 

What a New Year’s dinner party! what 
an upshot of the experiment! Mrs. Ranford 
did not send after her brother. She knew 
very well she might just as rationally send 
for Lincoln Minster; but she set about to 
comfort Mary, telling her never to fear—all 
should be right yet; her father’s proud spirit 
should be made to bend. It was a miserable 
scene. 

Meantime Longmore had hastened into the 
stableyard, where his horse was not yet got 
out of his harness—made the man put him in 
again in desperate speed, jumped into the gig, 
and drove off. The snow was now falling in 
masses—a keen east wind drove it into his 
face and bosom—it was pitch dark, and 
neither man nor horse could tell which was 


But 





road, and which was not. But the storm 
within Longmore’s breast raged far more 
fiercely than it did without. He lashed his 
horse, and whirled on. But even the horse 
began to slacken, spite of the whip, and be- 
trayed unmistakeable symptoms of uncertainty 
and reluctance to proceed. Longmore gave 
him some unmerciful cuts, which for a while 
sent him forward at a good rate. But again, 
the poor horse stopped ; and in response to 
the whip only reared, wheeled aside, and 
refused to go. None but a madman would 
attempt such a road on such a night. The 
horse evidently thought so, and therefore 
stood stock still, in spite of the murderous 
inflictions of Longmore’s whip. At length 
Longmore saw thatit was no use to urge him, 
“ Fool!” he exclaimed ; gave the rein a pull 
to the left, and the poor animal, joyfully obey- 
ing the hint, turned, and proceeded at a rapid 
rate towards the farm. He would have 
stopped at Mrs. Ranford’s gate ; but again 
Longmore applied the whip, and the gig rolled 
expeditiously on to the village-inn. Here 
Longmore flung the reins on the horse’s neck, 
and stalked into the house. There was a 
considerable crowd of labourers drinking and 
smoking in the common room, who, as well 
as the landlady, stared to see him enter. 

“ Put up my horse,” he said; and was pro- 
ceeding to enter the parlour. 

“ [ beg your pardon, Sir,” said the landlady ; 
“but that room is engaged.” 

“ Show me another, then,” said Longmore. 
The landlady opened another door, saying— 

** But there is no fire, Sir!” 

“Then make one,” said Longmore, gruffly ; 
and entering, flung himself on the sofa, in his 
snow-covered clothes and hat. The landlady 
quickly brought a light, and attempted to 
light the fuel already in the grate ; but the 
sticks were damp. They refused to kindle, 
and the poor woman hastily clearing out the 
grate, brought forth wood and live coal from 
the kitchen. In vain! The chimney was 
damp; the smoke drove down, and filled the 
room ; Longmore bade her angrily let the fire 
alone and go. She made her exit in evident 
alarm. 

Longmore sat gloomily on the sofa. The 
room was deathly cold ; the smoke filled his 
eyes and lungs with its sharp, suffocating 
vapour—he looked round and wished himself 
dead. But something now caught his atten- 
tion. The room was only divided from the 
next by a thin wooden partition. The land- 
lord was holding a garrulous talk with some 
guest there, and every word he uttered was 
as audible as if in the room itself. Longmore 
started. He heard his own name. Yes!— 
there it was again. 

* So he’s likely, I hear, to get the property 
back again. They say the old woman has 
peached; but I know not. If she was bought 
one way she may be bought another, and 
Longmore is a determined man.” 

“ Silence!” said another voice—it was no 
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other than that of Broadhurst—Longmore 
trembled with excitement at the sound. 

“ Silence !”—said Broadhurst—*I cannot 
allow you to say a word against Mr. Long- 
more. I tell you, and J if any man should 
know, he has been foully injured and misre- 
presented. It was all a mistake, and that 
bad woman clenched it. No! Longmore— 
and I beg you will everywhere say so, from 
me—Longmore, from what [ have lately 
learned, is as noble, true-hearted a man as 
ever lived. Sir, I would give my right-hand 
to do him justice; and justice, if there is a 
God in heaven, he will yet have done him.” 

“ Lord-o’-mercy !” exclaimed the landlord, 
“do you say so?” “ Yes, I say so,” replied 
Broadhurst ; “ till justice is done to that man 
the load of a mountain lies on my heart.” 

Longmore turned deadly pale as he heard 
these words. He sunk down again upon the 
sofa, whence he had started on hearing these 
voices, laid his head on the table, and seemed 
shaken by some terrible convulsion. In 
another minute he rose up, still pale, but 
with an eager look passed out of the room, 
entered that where Broadhurst was, and, 


putting out his hand to the astonished lawyer, 
said, “ [ heard what you said—I believe you.” 
The lawyer, still more astonished, and looking 
as if an apparition had suddenly stood before 
him—yet clutched at the offered hand— 
seemed to groan out rather than speak, 


“ Almighty God be thanked!” and the two 
desperate foes stood thus till a gush of tears 
appeared on Broadhurst’s face. “Now, God 
be praised, all is right,” Broadhurst again 
ejaculated. “ Yes!—all is right!” repeated 
Longmore. 

“You must dine with me,” said Broadhurst. 
“Good God, what have I not to say to you!” 

“Nay,” said Longmore, “ we must not dine 
here. Think how we left them at my sister’s. 
We must go there at once.” 

“Right! Right!” said Broadhurst, and the 
next moment the astonished people in the 
kitchen saw these two men, who for years 
had been engaged in such a deadly strife, 
going arm-in-arm swiftly out of the honse. 

What the state of affairs was at Mrs. Ran- 
ford’s may well be imagined. Mary was 
overwhelmed with the most vehement grief; 
Tom Broadhurst stood over her, holding her 
hand, and every now and then bidding her to 
be comforted—all would go well yet—all the 
time looking himself a picture of despair. 
Mrs. Ranford, after marching to and fro in 
great agitation, and abusing her brother, 
heartily, as the most obstinate of animals, had 
sat down, moodily, in her easy-chair, by the 
fire, and seemed more in a state of deep anger 
than of sorrow. Her scheme had failed sig- 
ally, as every one had told her it would; she 
Ind; to all ‘appearance, aggravated affairs 
dread fully ; she was too much mortified to be 
Telly sorry. The clergyman and his wife 
cane in. They saw at a glance what had 
Jappened. A few indignant words from Mrs. 





Ranford, and Mary’s tears, told everything. 
There fell a deep and blank silence on the 
party. What a New Year’s dinner-party ! 
Never was there such a wretched scene of 
utter desolation. In the midst of it came a 
violent ring at the bell. All started. Mary 
Longmore gave a shriek, and stood trembling 
with clasped hands and death-like face. 
“Something dreadful has happened to that 
wilful man!” exclaimed Mrs. Ranford going 
impetuously towards the door. At that mo- 
ment the door opened, and Longmore and 
Broadhurst entered together. Before any of 
them could recover from their astonishment, 
Longmore said, “It is all right!” and caught 
his sister in his arms, and embraced and 
kissed her outrageously. Then he caught his 
daughter to his heart, who, at those words, 
flew to him, and embraced and kissed her still 
more outrageously. Then he shook hands 
with Tom Broadhurst and the clergyman, 
both together; and they shook his hands, 
and he shook theirs again; and then he 
would most likely have kissed the clergyman’s 
lady, only she and Mrs. Ranford were most 
passionately kissing and crying at one another 
at the very time. 

Never was there such a hearty, cordial, 
general reconciliation and felicitation. Long- 
more seemed at one effort to have flung off all 
his gall and misanthropy. In the midst of 
their joy, they seemed to forget the other 
great event of their meeting—the dinner ; 
the hour was long past. Nobody before had 
had any inclination to eat, from sorrow ; now 
they had forgotten it, for joy. But at length, 
up came the turkey, up came the roast beef, 
up came the game, the plum-pudding. and all 
the tarts, mince-pies, and knick-nackeries ; 
and what a dinner was there after all! How 
triumphant Mrs. Ranford looked! Her gene- 
ralship had succeeded after all. How bright 
Mary looked ; how pleased Tom and his father 
looked! and as for Mr. Longmore, he never 
seemed so large, so florid, so jovial; all his 
old jollity and grandeur of good-heartedness 
seemed come back again at once. Everybody 
wondered, as they came to look at each other, 
and smile at each other, and talk to each 
other, how in the world it was possible that 
people, so excellent as they were, and so made 
for each other’s society, could have made such 
a dismal blunder as they had made. Mary 
observed, with a quiet smile, that Oliver Gold- 
smith had explained it all long ago. 

“How so?” asked her father, astonished. 
“How could he, when he did not know 
us ?” 

“ Well,” said Mary, “he must have known 
us, or people exactly like us—for he said that 
all this sort of thing came of people not know- 
ing one another.” 

* God bless us!” said Longmore, looking 
quite astonished, “ how precisely true that is! 
Let us drink to Oliver’s immortal memory.” 

“With all our hearts!” was echoed from 
all sides of the table. 
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* And add, ‘God bless us’ to it,” said the 
clergyman. 

“ Bravo!” said Broadhurst—* Oliver Gold- 
smith, and God bless us !” 

The toast was drunk amid a strange accom- 
paniment of smiles and tears. 

The rest of our story is short. Every one 
may imagine it. The speedy recovery of 
Longmore Park ; the repurchase of the ample 
old wool warehouses, for Longmore would 
rebuild all his old trade again, and make his 
rounds amongst his old former friends again ; 
the marriage of Tom and Mary, and a score 
of other good things which all sprung from 
the happy change begun by Christmas, and 
completed by Mrs. Ranford’s New Year’s 
Dinner. 


THE BURIAL OF THE OLD YEAR. 


WE were a mighty multitude 
That, mourning for the Old Year, stood, 
The great, the poor, the wise, the good, 
The wicked, and the fair ; 
No matter for their rank or place ; 
The beggar ; he of noble race ; 
All come to pay a farewell grace 
To the departed Year. 


It had been snowing day and night, 

And the sable earth had a fringe of light, 

As the velvet pall hath a border of white 
When they mourn a virgin dead ; 

And the solemn wind sang mournfully 

A dirge of deep solemnity ; 

And the stars looked down from the cold grey sky, 
And the moon sailed overhead. 


Why art thou robed in thy pure white dress, 
Thy type of virgin loveliness? 
Our load is a load of wickedness, 
Of sin, and want, and gloom: 
Loaded with every vice and crime, 
That has stained the children of every clime, 
Throughout all lands, throughout all time, 
Was the Year that we entomb! 


Fearful and hushed, and awed, and still, 
Was Nature: on every sloping hill 
The frost had chained each trickling rill, 
And stiffened each rippling wave ; 
The very wind had a muffled sound, 
As it swept o’er the snow-encrusted ground, 
And went moaning sadly round and round 
The brink of the new-made grave ! 


They brought the corpse to his lowly bed: 

We saw in the moonlight the aged head 

Bowed down by the weight of the tears he had shed 
In his mortal pilgrimage ; 

But there was a fleeting shadow-like smile, 

As a halo around his lips the while, 

The last faint trace of a youth without guile, 
Had lingered till mournful age. 


Then there were groans, and sobs, and sighs, 
And uplift hands, and tearful eyes, 
And wailing moans, and piercing cries, 
And many a heavy breast ; 
And those he had treated cruelly 
Looked on him even monrningly, 
And murmured low and pityingly, 
“ God send his soul may rest !”” 





And they parted a path through the close-pressed 
throng, 
And I stept to the grave side, the crowd among: 
For they saw I was moved by the Spirit of Song, 
To lament for the cold corpse clay ; 
And I stood by his narrow resting-place, 
And I looked my last on his dear old face, 
And prayed for him to God’s great grace, 
And kissed him where he lay. 


A solemn voice chimed the midnight hour 
From the height of an old embattled tower, 
And struck by a more than mortal power, 
A deep bell ’gan to toll; 
And I stood erect, and cast my eyes 
Up to the stars in the dark drear skies, 
And hearing only mourning sighs, 
I prayed for the parted Soul. 


“ Father !—earth’s nations in their joy and pain 
“ Look up to Thee ; let it not be in vain! 
“We pray Thee that this parted year may rest 
“ With his old brethren ; may their home be blest! 
“ Hark the bell tolls! 
« And with that knell arises in our souls 
« The memory of what has passed away. Thisyear 
“ Hath plundered us of many we held Dear, 
“ Hath taken from us many a precious One, 
“ Hath left us desolate, bereaved, alone! 
“ Father! our hearts are lifted at this time 
« Above the world of sin, and guilt, and crime: 
Those this Year injured, those he heaped with 
gain, 
Alike pray for him: Father! not in vain! 
We bury in his grave our memories 
Of wrongs and woes, and guilts, and injuries: 
We offer up a sacrifice divine 
Of human passions at this funeral shrine ; 
Within this dead Year’s misty shroud we lay 
Our crimes, revenges, evermore away ! 
So may the Aged Man before Thy throne, 
Burdened with our sins, and with his own, 
‘ Alike by Thy great love, all sins forgiven, 
Await our coming, with pure joy—in Heaven !” 





THE IRISH CALIFORNIA. 

Towarps the end of the session of 1849, 
Lord Ashley and the O’Gorman Mahon as- 
tonished the House of Commons with a piece 
of intelligence of that kind which, in popular 
phrase, is described as seeming far too good 
to be true. They announced a discovery that 
upwards of ninety pounds might be made out 
of one hundred tons of Irish peat, by an outlay 
of sixteen pounds—namely, eight pounds for 
the peat, and the same sum for the magic 
requisite toturn it into cash. Now there are 
in Ireland two million eight hundred and 
thirty thousand acres of peat bog, varying 
in depth from six to forty feet. At the 
above rate, the products of peat would have 
returned some five hundred per cent. Thus, 
one-seventh of the whole surface of Ireland 
would have proved to be a territory far ex- 
ceeding in wealth the most auriferous 0 
regions—California proper, El Dorado, or tle 
imaginary domains of Mr. Thomas Tidler. 

Experiment, however, it was found, had sot 
yet warranted a dependence on these gollen 
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remises, and the magnificent expectations 
which had been entertained from peat were 
forgotten. 

That is to say, they were forgotten by the 
British public, but not by the gentleman 
whose enterprise had given occasion for them, 
and the result of whose attempts to utilize peat, 
prematurely disclosed, formed the substance 
of the foregoing statements. Mr. Owen, the 
gentleman in question, having, in a letter to 
the “ Times,” rectified the mistake that had 
been made as to the conclusiveness of the ex- 
periments whereon those statements had been 
founded, continued quietly to prosecute his 
designs upon peat, till he had succeeded in as- 
certaining what was really to be hoped from 
it, with sufficient precision to obtain for the 
estimate respectful quotation in the money- 
article of the rather celebrated journal just 
mentioned. It appears that a yield, not indeed 
of five hundred, but at least of one hundred 
per cent., may be expected from the material. 
One hundred per cent. derivable from peat, 
will be a benefit to Ireland commensurate 
with her bogs, the area and contents of 
which, it must be admitted, are considera- 
ble. Peat, which, save that it was used 


as an inferior sort of fuel, was heretofore 
merely one of the encumbrances of Irish es- 
tates, bids fair to be, henceforth, a mine of 
wealth to Treland. 

Now, it may be said that there are two 
methods of mining. 


One consists in simply 
digging into the earth, and getting out its 
riches. In the other case the miner does not 
penetrate into the mere globe of the earth, but 
into the several substances of the earth’s pro- 
ductions. He extracts his wealth out of the 
very matter itself of which this or that thing 
is composed. So he gets starch out of wheat, 
or sugar ont of beet-root, not to mention a 
multitude of other valuables obtained from 
different sources. This miner is the chemist. 
By chemistry, treasures are detected in rub- 
bish—are derived from apparently useless re- 
fuse and offal. For instance, chemistry it is, 
that can make above cent per cent out of a 
tangled mass of weeds, the matted medley of 
half-decayed mosses, rushes, grasses, and 
heather, constituting peat. 

It has been known for some time that there 
Was treasure in peat; but the question was 
how to get at it, unless at an expense which 
would have equalled or exceeded its worth. 
This problem was at last effectually solved 
by Mr. Rees Reece, the scientific coadjutor of 
Mr. Owen, by the invention of a process for 
which he has obtained a patent, and of the 
nature of which, by the favour of Mr. 
Reece, a general idea will be presented to 
the reader. 

It must be premised that the produce of 
peat consists of—sulphate of ammonia, value 
twelve pounds per ton; acetate of lime, four- 
teen pounds; naphtha, five shillings per gal- 
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respectively, All these products, except the 
sulphuric acid in the sulphate of ammonia, and 
the lime in the acetate of lime, are entirely 
derived from the peat. The consumption of 
thirty-six thousand five hundred tons of peat 
in a year would, it is computed, give an 
amount of goods equivalent to twenty-three 
thousand six hundred and twenty-five pounds, 
leaving, after the deduction of the cost of pro- 
duction, eleven thousand nine hundred and 
eight pounds profit. 

For the benefit of our non-chemical friends, 
it must also be observed that the paraffine 
(which is a sort of vegetable spermaceti), the 
naphtha, the oils, the ammonia, and the acetic 
acid, do not exist severally in the peat ready- 
formed. They cannot be extracted from it, as 
acid, and sugar, and fragrant essential oil can 
be got out of an orange, for instance, or tan 
out of oak bark, or bitter extract out of hops. 
Though they come out of the peat, they are 
not in it. An explanation of this somewhat 
paradoxical remark may seem due to the class 
of readers just now addressed. 

Peat, like all other vegetable substances, 
consists of the elementary principles or forms 
of matter (elementary, as far as we yet know) 
called carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen. It also, 
like all animal, and some but not all vegetable 
matter, contains another such-like elementary 
principle termed nitrogen. These four ele- 
ments, combined chemically in different pro- 
portions, constitute everything that can pos- 
sibly be made or obtained from a purely ani- 
mal or vegetable substance. According to 
the number and proportion in which they 
combine, is the nature of every individual 
compound which they form; it may be food, 
it may be poison: it may serve for furniture, 
for clothing, for fuel. As the letters of the 
alphabet by various arrangements form a 
vast number of words, so by different combi- 
nations do these elements compose a multi- 
tude of things. For example, carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygen, united in the proportions of 
four of the first, six of the second, and two 
of the last, make alcohol or spirit of wine. 
Twelve of carbon, eleven of hydrogen, and 
eleven of oxygen, constitute gum. Nitrogen 
and oxygen united in equal proportions, be- 
come the well-known “ Jaughing gas ;” in the 
proportions of one of nitrogen to five of oxy- 
gen, they constitute corrosive nitric acid or 
aquafortis. And carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen, variously combined, constitute 
the several substances procured from peat— 
namely, paraffine, naphtha, oils, acetic acid, and 
ammonia. 

Simply to mix these elements in the propor- 
tions required to generate a particular sub- 
stance, is not sufficient to make it. For that 
purpose they must be blended by a union 
more intimate than that of mere mechanical 
mixture. They must be amalgamated by 
chemical combinations, so as to be intermin- 


lon; paraffine, one shilling per pound; and] gledin the minutest particle of the compound. 


two varieties of oil, at one shilling per gallon, | To accomplish this is more or less difficult in 
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different cases ; in that of peat, the task is very| combustion of vegetable matter. These are 


easy. 

Fill the bow] of a common tobacco-pipe with 
some peat, and cap it with pipe-clay. Put the 
bowl of the pipe into a red-hot fire. In a few 
minutes a smoke will issue from the end of the 
stem. That smoke contains all the products 
which are the riches of the peat. Nothing 
more is necessary than to collect it, separate 
its components, and purify them. Mere heat 
has disengaged the elements of the peat, and 


recombined them in the new arrangements of 


paraffine, oils, and other matters already enu- 
merated. Thus has been described a school- 
boy’s experiment; but that experiment is, in 
little, the process termed “ Destructive Distil- 
lation,” by which peat is decomposed, and con- 
verted into those materials. 


Now, to effect the destructive distillation of 


peat, as by the tobacco-pipe, on a large scale, 
it would be necessary that the huge retort, 
corresponding to the bowl of the pipe, should 
be made of iron, because any other materials 
would be too thick and cumbrous, or otherwise 
inconvenient. But as the retort would have 
to be placed in a furnace, and heated red-hot, 
it would speedily share the fate, well known 
to all good housewives, of a kitchen boiler in 
which no water is kept. To speak chemical- 
ly, it would quickly become oxidised ; in ordi- 
nary language, it would soon be spoiled. More- 
over the furnace would require an immense 
quantity of fuel, the cost of which, added to 
that of the used-up retorts, would come to more 
money than the proceeds of the concern would 
be worth. These difficulties, and some others, 
till recently stood in the way of obtaining from 
peat those important commodities which it had 


for some time been suspected to be capable of 


affording. They appear to have been com- 
pletely surmounted at last by Mr. Reece. He 
dispenses altogether with a retort, and at the 
same time economizes fuel to the utmost ex- 
tent, by the following very ingenious, and 
equally simple contrivance. 

A large furnace is built of brick. It is 
closed at the top by a moveable cover. On one 
side, near the base, it has an aperture connect- 
ed with a blowing-cylinder, through which 
air is injected by means of a steam-engine, 
acting as a great pair of bellows. On the 
other side of the furnace, near the top, is 
another aperture, whereto is fitted a convo- 
luted pipe, or worm, terminating in a receiver, 
or condenser, immersed in cold water. The 
furnace is filled with peat, and closed down ; 
the peat is ignited at the lower aperture ; to 
this the blowing-cylinder is attached: the 
steam-engine is set going, and air is pumped 
in at the rate of three thousand cubic feet 
per minute, for the consumption of one hun- 
dred tons of peat in twenty-four hours, A 
comparatively small stratum of peat, lying 
immediately above the blast-hole, is all that is 
burnt, in the ordinary sense of the word. 
This is converted chiefly into carbonic acid 
gas, and the other gaseous products of the 








forced up by the continued pressure of the 
steam bellows, through the superincumbent 
mass of péat. They cannot burn it, because 
in order to do that it would be necessary that 
they should contain free oxygen. But the 
combustion going on below, combines all the 
air impelled into the furnace with carbon to 
form carbonic acid; which extinguishes fire, 
The ascending vapours, therefore, hot as they 
are, absolutely prevent the peat from burn- 
ing. But they decompose it and distil it, 
precisely as fire would from actual contact 
with which it was defended by a closed retort. 
It is here to be remarked, that the hot car- 
bonic acid gas combines in its ascent with an 
additional proportion of the carbon of the 
peat, and becomes converted into carbonic 
oxide. The products of the decomposition 
and distillation escape, in the forin of smoke, 
from the upper aperture of the furnace into 
the worm, and so pass on to be condensed in 
the receiver. 

These products are :—1. Paraffine ; which 
is a peculiar compound of hydrogen and 
carbon. 2. Naphtha, or wood spirit; an oxy- 
genised combination of the same elements. 
3. A volatile oil; and 4. An oil less volatile, 
being further combinations of those elements. 
5. Acetate of Ammonia, which is a compound 
of all four of the elements—oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and carbon. 6. Carbonate of Am- 
monia, composed of the same elements in 
different proportions. 7. Water; or hydrogen 
combined with oxygen. 8. A mixture of in- 
flammable gases, consisting chiefly of various 
eriform combinations of hydrogen and car- 
bon, and of carbonic oxide, the constituents 
of which are carbon and oxygen. 9. Carbon 
itself, in a minute state of subdivision, to- 
gether with impurities, giving the whole 
mingled proceeds of the combustion their ap- 
pearance of smoke; a result in which it will 
be soon seen that the process by no means 
terminates. 

For convenience sake, however, we will 
still call the mixture of gases and vapours 
which pass out of the furnace, smoke. This 
smoke is conducted by the “ worm ” into the 
refrigerator, or receiver, essentially just as the 
vapour of the still is treated in distilling spirits. 
In this receiver so much of it as is conden- 
sible is condensed by the cold fluid surround- 
ing the vessel, and collects in the form of 
tar and water. The rest of it, which is 
gaseous, passes away through another pipe 
toa destination which will be described by- 
and-by. 

In the mixed mass—or mess—of fluid con- 
densed in the receiver we have all the market- 
able and most important products of the peat, 
only blended, confused, and jumbled together, 
in what, seemingly, is a mere medley of dirt 
and dregs; and the question now is how to 
vet them away, and separate them, and purify 
them. 

The water is drawn off from the tar, which 
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is easily effected; as the latter is lighter than 
the former, and cakes, and separates itself 
from it, and swims upon its surface. With 
the water the naphtha is also drawn away. 
The water likewise contains the acetate and 
carbonate of ammonia, dissolved. One hun- 
dred tons of peat furnish from ten thousand 
to twelve thousand gallons of water, according 
to the dryness of the material. In ten thou- 
sand gallons of this water there is a quantity 
of ammonia sufficient for the manufacture of 
one ton of sulphate of ammonia and of acetic 
acid equal to fourteen hundred weight of grey 
acetate of lime ; there is also contained naphtha 
tothe amount of fifty-two gallons. This floating 
capital—as we may term it—is thus realised :— 
To the condensed liquor which has been 
separated from the tar is added lime, in the 
proportion of six hundred weight to ten 
thousand gallons. The whole is_ stirred 
thoroughly for some time; and is then dis- 
tilled. 'The vapours driven off by distillation 
consist of naphtha, and ammonia, or spirit of 
hartshorn, as it is commonly called. The 
naphtha is made to fly off simply by the heat. 
The ammonia is expelled by the agency of the 
lime on the acetate of ammonia. The lime 
unites chemically with the carbon, oxygen, 
and part of the hydrogen of the acetate of 
ammonia. ‘That is to say, it unites with the 
acetic acid, in consequence of containing which 
the substance in question is called an acetate ; 
and which consists of those three elements. 
The remaining hydrogen with all the nitrogen 
of the acetate of ammonia, constitute the 
ammonia itself; which is left free by the lime, 
and by the additional power of the heat is 
raised in vapour together with the naphtha. 
The mixture of the two vapours is conducted 
into dilute sulphuric acid, contained in a close 
vessel, to which a naphtha-rectifier is attached. 
The naphtha passes into the rectifier to be 
purified by distillation. The ammonia is de- 
tained by the sulphuric acid, with which it 
combines, and forms the salt called sulphate of 
ammonia, which has only to be crystallised to 
be reduced to an available form. And so Mr. 
Reece gets his sulphate of ammonia and naph- 
tha; but he has also to get acetate of lime. 
Lime, it will be recollected, was added to 
the liquor whence the naphtha and ammonia 
were distilled: and we left it there in combi- 
nation with acetic acid. In fact, it took the 
place of the ammonia; and the liquor left in 
the still is a solution of just that very sub- 
stance which the question now is how to obtain. 
This question might be readily solved by 
evaporating and crystallising the liquid merely : 
but acetate of lime obtained by this summary 
process would be in a very impure state. ‘To 
refine it, therefore, is necessary. Accordingly. 
the liquor is concentrated by being boiled 
down till in every one hundred parts of it are 
contained ten parts of acetic acid combined 
with lime. ‘Then sulphuric acid is added to 
it in sufficient quantity to unite with the lime 
and disengage the acetic acid. The liquor is 
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now distilled again; and the produce of the 
distillation is acetic acid. This is again satu- 
rated with lime, and thus returns to the state 
of acetate, the resulting acetate of lime being 
now sufficiently pure for commercial purposes, 
and needing nothing further than being boiled 
down and dried to be ready for the market. 

Tn the processes above described, lime has 
been represented as dissolving the connexion 
between ammonia and acetic acid; sulphuric 
acid as disengaging acetic acid from lime, and 
as arresting the volatile ammonia and causing 
it and naphtha to part company. To be under- 
stood by all to whom these presents may come, 
it must be stated that these changes are the 
result of the play of chemical affinities, dif- 
ferent substances having different degrees of 
attractiveness one for the other, breaking 
their mutual engagements, and cutting each 
other out, thus exhibiting behaviour analo- 
gous to phenomena occasionally met with in 
another sphere than that of chemistry. Acetic 
acid deserts ammonia for lime. Lime again 
jilts acetic for the more powerful charms of 
sulphuris acid. These, too, are of a nature so 
irresistible as to resist and enchain fickle 
ammonia. But from these interesting analo- 
gies we must return to our peat. It has been 
seen how sulphate of ammonia, acetate of 
lime. and naphtha are obtained from its watery 
product; it has now to be shown how the 
paraffine and the oils are extracted from its 
tar. 

The tar derived from one hundred tons of 
peat consists of from three hundred to three 
hundred and fifty pounds of paraffine, and 
three hundred gallons of oils, with a sub- 
stance called capnomor (a Greek compound 
word, merely signifying “ part of smoke”) and 
waste. 

This paraffine which holds so important a 
place among the products of peat, was first 
discovered in tar by Reichenbach. It is a white, 
fusible, solid substance, and it has the capability 
of being distilled without material change. It 
melts at one hundred and ten degrees (Fah- 
renheit) into an oily liquid. Like wax, it 
burns with a beautifully clear white flame. 
Its combustion is unattended with the slightest 
smell. Such a substance, obtained cheaply 
and plentifully, would clearly he a great addi- 
tion to the common stock of human property. 
Unfortunately, however, in the preparation 
of paraffine, the use of ether was necessary. 
Valuable as was the paraffine, it was not 
worth the exchange; to consume ether in 
procuring it, was like throwing sovereigns 
after crowns. It might have still continued 
to be a mere chemical curiosity. The prac- 
tical difficulty, however, of obtaining this 
commodity, has also been overcome by Mr. 
Reece. 

The tar is melted and carefully freed from 
water. Whilst it is of a temperature not 
exceeding one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, 
twenty gallons of sulphuric acid are added to it. 
The acid and tar are well stirred together 
















































































































































































































































































































































































during twenty minutes. The sulphuric acid 
decomposes the impurities, combines with 
them, and precipitates them, or causes them 
to gravitate to the bottom of the vessel. 
Thoroughly to effect their separation, hot 
water is added. They, being heavier than 
the water, sink. The purer portion of the 
tar, consisting of the oils and paraffine, floats 
on the surface of the water, which thus 
forms an intervening station of partition 
between it and the dregs. The mixture of 
paraffine and oils is now drawn off and dis- 
tilled. The first half part of the products of 
the distillation is set apart; this consists of 
the more volatile oil, mingled with some 
foreign matters. The other half includes the 
parafiine, together with the oil of the denser 
sort. This latter product of the distillation 
is allowed to cool; and then the paraffine 
crystallises, and may be discovered in the 
form of flakes, diffused throughout the oil. 
The mass is now subjected to pressure ; and 
thus the fluid oil is squeezed away from the 
more solid paraffine. Here, then, it may be 
supposed, we have the paraffine. True; 
but we have it qualified with two very serious 
drawbacks,—its colour is very bad, and its 
odour is worse. ‘T'o bleach and to deodorise 
it, it is subjected to the operation of chloro- 
chromic acid, which has the twofold effect of 
rendering it both clear and sweet. The 
paraffine is now of the colour of butter; but, 
at this stage of its preparation, another 
obstacle is encountered. It has passed into 
an amorphous state; that is, it has lost its 
consistent form; its translucency has also 
been destroyed. To restore these qualities it 
is distilled once more. Powerful hydraulic 
pressure is then applied to it, and, lastly, it 
is exposed for a considerable time to the 
action of free steam. And thus, in a pre- 
sentable shape, eliminated from a mass of 
foul and fetid tar, we at last get the pa- 
raffine. 

The oils, both the portion of oil distilled in 
the first instance from the tar, and that sub- 
sequently separated by pressure from the 
paraffine, have now to be purified. ‘They are 
mingled together, and a quantity either of 
caustic potash or soda, or lime, is mingled 
with them. Lime is preferable on account 
of its comparative cheapness. Having been 
well stirred, the mixture is allowed to settle ; 
and then the oils are decanted, and sulphuric 
acid is added to them. The sulphuric acid 
combines with any portion of lime that may 
be suspended in their substance, and throws 
it down in the form of insoluble sulphate of 
lime, and with it precipitates other remaining 
impurities. The mingled oils are now finally 
distilled, and bleached by  chlorochromic 
acid. Of the product of this ultimate dis- 
tillation the first sixty parts per cent. con- 
stitute the lighter oil, and the remaining por- 
tion consists of that which is denser and less 
volatile. 


The gaseous products of the distillation of 
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the peat remain to be accounted for. They 
amount, for every one hundred tons of peat, 
to six million cubic feet of mixed inflammable 
gases, namely, carburetted hydrogen, olefiant 
gas, and free hydrogen (this latter varying 
according to the dryness of the peat), to- 
gether with carbonic oxide. With these are 
mingled a certain proportion of nitrogen, and 
a minute quantity of carbonic acid, both of 
which are inflammable; but their quantity 
is too small to interfere materially with the 
inflammability of the whole. This mixture 
of gases is conducted away in pipes, and used 
as fuel for the supply of the steam-engines and 
the distilling apparatuses, and also to afford 
sources of heat for drying, steaming, burning 
lime, and other purposes, in the establishment 
and its neighbourhood. 

We have now—by the help of Mr. Reece— 
resolved the bulk of our peat into its salt, oils, 
spirit, and vegetable wax or sperm, and gases. 
Nothing remains of it on the hearth of the 
furnace but some three or four tons of “slag,” 
which is allowed to run out, as in the process 
of smelting iron. 

That these products of peat are highly use- 
ful, may be inferred from their commercial 
value, above stated. Sulphate of ammonia is 
employed in the preparation of the muriate, 
carbonate, and other salts of ammonia used in 
medicine, chemistry, and various arts and 
manufactures. Itis also very generally ap- 
plied as a fertilising agent. Acetate of lime 
is the source whence is obtained acetic or 
pyroligneous acid, or distilled vinegar ; calico- 
printers also make great use of it. Naphtha 
is a substance in «reat request with hatters, 
varnish-makers, and all who want a ready 
and efficient solvent of gums and resins, 
besides serving for combustion and illumina- 
tion. Paraffine, in virtue of its close resem- 
blance to the most beautiful wax or sperm, 
and from its readily combining with those 
bodies and most fatty matters by fusion, as 
well as by reason of the whiteness and lustre 
of the flame with which it burns, is a material 
fitted for the manufacture of a most elegant 
description of candles. Its emitting no odour 
in burning renders it peculiarly eligible for 
illuminating purposes. The more volatile oil 
is, like the naphtha, valuable as a solvent of 
caoutchouc, gutta percha, and various resins 
and varnishes: the more fixed oil may be 
combined with tallow or palm-oil, to make 
grease for lubricating machinery; or mixed 
with common oil to produce a cheap lamp-oil. 
It is also convertible into the best kind of 
lamp-black. 

When the peat-bog has been cleared for 
the purposes of the chemist, it must not 
be forgotten that the soil laid bare is now 
amenable to the operations of the husband- 
man. 

The labour of cutting, and otherwise pre- 
paring the peat, must of course be a most 
extensive source of industrial occupation, and 
afford employment to a vast number of 
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persons hitherto existing, or rather vegeta- 
ting ina state of semi-starvation. Thus not 
only will peat be converted into acetates and 
ammoniacal salts, and paraffine, and other 
hydrocarbons, but will undergo a not less 
interesting metamorphosis into Irish bacon, 
Irish beef, Irish bread—let us hope—and 
thence into Irish bone and muscle. Of its 
conversion into English plum-pudding, with a 
view to the latter of these transformations, 
Mr. Owen has a capital experiment to relate, 
tried by him at his already established works 
at Newtown Crommelin, in Antrim. The 
plum-pudding was a much greater novelty to 
the poor fellows than the paraffine, at its first 
discovery, was to the world of chemists. 

If any dependence can be placed from facts 
and figures, and the most intelligible argu- 
ments and deductions from scientific data, it 
does seem that Ireland contains the elements 
of a prosperity only to be paralleled in amount 
by her previous wretchedness. ‘The traditional 
gratitude of Irishmen still honours St. Patrick 
for having preached all the vermin of their 
island into the peat-bogs. They will, probably, 
have much more reason to thank Mr. Rees 
Reece and Mr. Owen for the opulence which 
those gentlemen will have conjured out of the 
bogs by the beautiful magic of chemistry, 
aided by capital. F 


A NEW PHASE OF BEE-LIFE. 


Azout the middle of an afternoon in July, 
1848, we had landed on a low sand-bank, 
which, for a short distance, skirted the right 
bank of the stream, for the purpose of en- 
camping for the night; and right glad were 
we to stretch our limbs after ten hours’ pad- 
dling. The Indians had started in their wood- 
skin up the neighbouring creek, in quest of 
game for our evening’s repast, and the women 
were clearing a space beneath the branches for 
our hammocks, and collecting fuel for the 
nightly fire. All who have wandered with 
the pleasant Waterton in his chivalrous Ex- 
pedition on the Essequibo, will remember his 
first guiltless attempt to hook the wary cay- 
man, before seeking more skilful allies in the 
Indian settlement higher up the river. The 
sand-bank in which we were about to bivouac, 
was that mentioned in his narrative, where, 
for four days, he had impatiently waited for 
the shades of evening, and as often turned into 
his hammock at day-break with his longings 
ungratified. E 
_, (¢ was as usual intensely hot in the sun. 
To seek some relief, for the first time during 
the day, I strolled—or rather struggled, for 
every step through the tangled creepers had 
to be gained by hacking and hewing with a 
cutlass—down to the cool banks of the creek, 
whose overhanging branches, forming a mag- 
nificent arcade of verdure, almost excluded 
(or admitted only at distant intervals), the 
scorching rays. 

Seating myself on the smooth grey trunk 








of a tree, which lay prostrate across the slug- 
gish water, whose broken limbs shone bright 
in the gay drapery of a scarlet-blossomed epi- 
phyte, I lighted my pipe, and taking a book 
from my pocket, began lazily turning over the 
pages and lightly gleaning the pleasant 
thoughts of a witty and social poet. My 
attention now and again drawn away by the 
ceaseless tappings of a yellow-headed wood- 
pecker on a decaying tree close at hand, to the 
glittering flashes of a Karabimitas, a Topaz- 
throated humming-bird—a frequenter of dark 
and solitary creeks, capturing flies among the 
gay petals, for his nest-keeping partner, who, 
a few paces up the stream, was gently swing- 
ing with the evening breeze, in her tiny home. 
I had been in this position for some time, 
little regarding the whizzing hums of insects 
constantly passing and repassing—when, my 
gaze chancing to fall a yard or more from my 
resting place, I detected a small bright-grey 
bee, about the third of an inch in length, dis- 
appearing in what seemed a solid part of the 
trunk. 

There was no hole or crevice perceptible to 
the eye, nor did that portion of the bark feel 
less smooth than that immediately adjoining. 
I might be mistaken—nay ! I must be. I had 
just arrived at this last conclusion, when a 
tiny piece of the bark was suddenly raised, 
and out flew the little gentleman I had seen 
disappear, or one too like him not to belong to 
the same family. The mystery was solved. 
Some ingenious bee-architect had devised an 
entrance-gate, fitting so admirably as to defy 
discovery when shut; while I was certain 
that I could lay my finger almost on the pre- 
cise spot, the closest inspection failed to reveal 
any trace of its outline. The bark, though 
polished and even, was covered with faint in- 
terlaced streaks, from which even the smooth- 
est bark is never free; and the skilful car- 
penter had adapted the irregular tracings of 
nature to his object of concealment. Wishing 
to inspect the workmanship without injuring 
its delicacy, I had to wait patiently until it 
should again fly open; nor was I kept long 
in expectation, for it presently popped up to 
permit the egress of another of the fraternity, 
and a ready twig prevented its descending. 
I found it designedly crooked and jagged at 
the edges, with an average width of about a 
quarter of an inch, and twice that in length : 
its substance was little more than the outer 
skin of the bark, and, being still connected 
at one end, opened and closed as with a 
spring. The cunning workman had no 
doubt been aware that had he made it 
much shorter—which the size of the pas- 
sengers would have permitted—it would 
have required to be thrown farther back, 
when the greater tension would soon have 
destroyed the elasticity of the hinge, and, 
with that, its power of fitting close to the 
tree. Immediately within the doorway was a 
small antechamber, forming a sort of porter’s 
lodge to the little surly grey-liveried gentle- 
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man inside, who, without quitting his retreat, 
showed his displeasure at my intrusion in a 
manner too pointed to be mistaken, and cer- 
tainly manifesting neither trepidation nor 
alarm at the sight of one of the “ lords of the 
creation,” though probably the first offered to 
his inspection. From the entrance-hall, two 
circular tunnels conducted into the interior 
of the establishment, from whence came the 
confused murmurs of a numerous and busy 
community. I had just allowed the door to 
close, and was admiring the exceeding neat- 
ness of the workmanship, when another of 
the family returned home, signifying his arri- 
val, and obtaining admittance in a manner at 
once novel and singular. 

After darting against the entrance, and 
touching it with his feet, he rose again into 
the air, and taking a wide swoop round the 
trunk, came up on the other side, this time, 
flying straight towards the “trap,” which was 
quickly raised, when he was a few inches 
distant, and, on his entering, as quickly closed. 
The office of the pugnacious individual inside 
was explained; he was actually the door- 
keeper, and his returning comrades, having, 
like any other modern ‘gentleman, politely 
rapped, circled out of the observation of 
prying eyes, till he was prepared to admit 
them. Numbers were constantly arriving, 
and all went through the process I have 
described, each flying away, after knocking, 
in a different direction, but all allowing the 
same time to elapse before returning for ad- 
mission :—thus, the door was never opened 
save at the proper moment. 

After watching their proceedings for some 
time, I discovered the reason of their not 
waiting quietly at the entrance. Sneaking 
among the stray leaves and rubbish in the 
trunk and in the holes and cavities of the 
bark, were numbers of small insects, of the 
same colour as the bees, but with the addi- 
tion of one or two minute bands of black 
across the abdomen; their slender, graceful 
forms and partially exposeds ovipostors re- 
vealed, however, the cause of their slinking 
about, and stamped them the parasitic ich- 
neumons of the hive. I thought that, after 
the habits of their tribe, they were endea- 
vouring to obtain an entrance, when they 
pouncingly hovered over the bees as they 
were disappearing in the door-way; but, as 
none ever succeeded, I conjectured that 
they had devised and were pursuing some 
other plan of introducing their blood-thirsty 
progeny. Further observation showed this to 
be correct. The rascals were endaavouring to 
attach their eggs to the small pellets of pollen 
with which each bee was laden, and they often 
succeeded, in spite of the admirably devised 
tactics to prevent them. 

The duties of the janitor were gradually 
ceasing ; all the bees had returned save a few 
stragglers, and even these were becoming 
scarce; the last parting rays of the sun—a 
signal for the twilight birds to issue from 
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their lurking-places—warned me, that in a 
few minutes I should have some difficulty j in 
penetrating through the thick underwood, for 
I was in a clime where the sun “ sinks at 
once, and all is night.” 

I was about to retrace my steps, when 
the measured stroke of paddles caught my 
ear, and presently the Indian « corial, 
with a brave batch of maroudis and some 
smaller birds, turned a bend in the sinuous 
creek, and swiftly glided towards me, guided 
through the fallen trees and branches, ‘which 
in some places almost choked the narrow 
stream, by the skilful arm of old Paley, 
as I had dubbed our usual steersman. The 
same keen eye that kept the frail bark 
clear of besetting obstacles, quickly detected 
me—though it was almost dark—stretched 
in the tree above him. Staying the pro- 
egress of the “ wood-skin ” beneath, I slipped 
off my boots, and cautiously lowered myself 
down. 

I wouldn’t advise any one to squat with 
booted heel in a flimsy “bark,” especially 
when—intended bing two and accommod: ating 
four—it is skimjing along with the water 
an inch or so from the edge. A lurch to 
one side, and over you go—pleasantly enough 
in shallow water on a hot day, but any- 
thing but that with twenty feet of black fluid 
beneath, and you not able to swim. A few 
weeks’ practice had enabled me to balance 
myself without endangering others; so we 
landed safely. 

The birds, soon ready for the pot, were in 
a few minutes boiling away among the 
“ cassareep,” and peppers. We made hearty 
suppers that night; and as I lay in my ham- 
mock, taking the usual “soothing whiff” 
before resigning myself to sleep, the howling 
of monkeys, the bellowings of caymen, and 
the various cries of goatsucker, ow], and tiger- 
bird, blending with the occasional roar of 
the jaguar in his midnight courtship, the 
soughing of the breeze among the trees, and 
the murmur of the distant falls, made as dis- 
cordant and motley a “ hushaby ” as one 
could imagine. F ortunately, all the screech- 
ing and howling in the universe would 
have failed to drive away my _ slumbers; 
so I quietly fell asleep, with the swaying 
branches brushing past my face. My latest 
waking thoughts, I remember, now recalling 
the wandering Waterton (he might have 
slept suspended from the same branch), and 
his fishing for caymen; now, the bees and 
their tiny trap-doors; now, my tiger-robed 
coverlet, and the rapids we were to “ shoot” 
in the morning; and, lastly, blending into a 
confused murmur—raising pleasant recollec- 
tions of the old school-room buzz, and of the 
kindly comrades and anxious friends in my 
far-off home. 

We were up and away down the es 
river at daybreak the next morning; and I 
had no other opportanity of observing the 
economy of the bees and their enemies; nor 
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in my rambles, did I ever chance to meet with 
another family of the same species, or with 
kindred habits. 


THE QUEEN’S TOBACCO-PIPE. 


Ws have seen pipes of all sorts and sizes 
in our time. In Germany, where the finest 
cnaster is but twenty-pence a pound, and ex- 
cellent leaf-tobacco only five-pence, we have 
seen pipes that resembled actual furnaces 
compared with the general race of pipes, and 
bave known a man smoke out half a pound 
of cnaster and drink a gallon of beer at a 
sitting. But this is perfectly pigmy work 
when compared with the royal pipe and con- 
sumptive tobacco power of Victoria of Eng- 
land. ‘The Queen’s pipe is, beyond all con- 
troversy—for we have seen it—equal to any 
other thousand pipes that can be produced 
from the pipial stores of this smoking world. 
She has not only an attendant to present it 
whenever she may call for it, but his orders 
are to have it always in the most admirable 
smoking state—always lighted, without regard 
to the quantity of tobacco it may consume ; 
and, accordingly, her pipe is constantly kept 
smoking day and night without a moment’s 
intermission, and there are, besides the grand 
pipe-master, a number of attendants inces- 
santly employed in seeking the most suitable 
tobacco, and bringing it to the grand-master. 
There is no species of tobacco which the 
Queen has not in her store-room. Shag, 
pig-tail, Cavendish, Manilla, Havana, cigars, 
cheroots, negrohead, every possible species of 
nicotian, she gives a trial to, by way of variety. 
A single cigar she holds in as much contempt 
as a lion would a fly by way of mouthful. We 
have seen her grand-master drop whole hand- 
fuls of Havanas at once into her pipe, and 
after them as many Cubas. 

It may abate the wonder of the reader at 
this stupendous smoking power of the Queen, 
if we admit, as must, indeed, have become 
apparent in the course of our remarks, that 
the Queen performs her smoking, as she does 
many of her other royal acts, by the hands of 
her servants. In truth, to speak candidly, the 
Queen never smokes at all, except through 
her servants. And this will appear very 
likely, when we describe the actual size of 
her royal pipe. It is, indeed, of most imperial 
dimensions. The head alone is so large, that 
while its heel rests on the floor of her cellar, 
its top reaches out of the roof. We speak a 
literal fact, as any one who procures an order 
for the purpose may convince himself by ac- 
tualinspection. We are sure that the quantity 
of tobacco which is required to supply it must 
amount to some tons in the year. Nay, so 
considerable is it, that ships are employed 
specially to bring over this tobacco, and these 
ships have a dock of one acre in extent at the 
port of London entirely for their exclusive re- 
ception. In a word, the Queen’s Tobacco- 
Pipe, its dimensions, its attendance, its supply 


and consumption of tobacco, are without any 
parallel in any age or any nation. 

If we have raised any wonder in the breasts 
of our readers, we shall not diminish that 
wonder by some further explanations regard- 
ing this extraordinary pipe ; if we have raised 
any incredulity, what we are now about to add 
will at once extinguish it. 

The Queen’s Tcbacco-pipe, then, is a fur- 
nace built in the very centre of the great To- 
bacco Warehouse at the London Docks. This 
furnace is kept for the purpose of consuming 
all the damaged tobacco which comes into 
port. As the warehouse is the Queen’s Ware- 
house, the furnace is really termed the Queen’s 
Pipe; and all that we have related of it is 
literally true, and is, in itself and all the cir- 
cumstances connected with it, one of the most 
remarkable things in this country. 

If any one would form anything like an 
adequate conception of the wonders of London, 
and of the power and wealth of this country, 
he should pay a visit to the London Docks. 
After having traversed the extent, and amazed 
himself at the myriad population, the in- 
tense activity, the stupendous affluence, and 
the endless variety of works going on in this 
capital of the globe, he will, on arriving at 
the Docks, fee) a fresh and boundless astonish- 
ment. From near the Tower all the way to 
Blackwall, a distance of four miles, he will 
find it a whole world of Docks. The mass of 
shipping, the extent of vast warehouses, many 
of them five and seven stories high, all crowd- 
ed with ponderous heaps of merchandise from 
every region of the globe, have nothing like it 
besides in the world, and never have had. 
The enormous wealth here collected is per- 
fectly overwhelming to the imagination. 

If the spectator first enter St. Katherine’s 
Docks, he finds them occupying twenty-three 
acres, with water capable of accommodating 
one hundred and twenty ships, and ware- 
houses of holding one inated onl ten thou- 
sand tons of goods ; the capital of the company 
alone exceeding two millions of pounds. Pro- 
ceeding to the London Docks, properly so 
called, there he will find an extent of more 
than one hundred acres, offering water for 
five hundred ships, and warehouse-room for 
two hundred and thirty-four thousand tons of 
goods ; the capital of the company amounting 
to four millions of pounds. ‘The West India 
Docks next present themselves, being three 
times as extensive as the London Docks, 
having an area of no less than two hundred 
and ninety-five acres, with water to accommo- 
date four hundred vessels, and warehouse- 
room for one hundred and eighty thousand 
tous of merchandise ; the capital of the com- 
pany is more than six millions of pounds, and 
the value of goods which have been on the 
premises at one time twenty millions. Lastly, 
the East India Docks occupy thirty-two acres, 
and afford warehouse-room for fifteen thou- 
sand tons of goods. 

The whole of these Docks occupying four 
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hundred and fifty acres, offering accommoda- 
tion for one thousand two hundred ships, and 


for five hundred and thirty thousand tons of 


goods. 

But these are only the docks on the left 
bank of the river; on the other side, Docks 
extend from Rotherhithe to Deptford; the 
Surrey Docks, the Commercial Docks, and 
the East Country Docks. When the gigantic 
extent of these Docks, and the mass of 
property in them, are considered, Tyre and 
Sidon shrink up into utter insignificance. 

But of all these astonishing places, our pre- 
sent attention is devoted only to the London 
Docks, properly so called, as being connected 
with the operations of the Queen’s Pipe ; the 
damaged and unsaleable goods of these Docks 
being its food. In these Docks are especially 
warehoused wine, wool, spices, tea, ivory, 
drugs, tobacco, sugars, dye-stuffs, imported 
metals, and sundry other articles. Except 
the teas and spices, you may procure inspec- 
tion of all these articles, as they lie in their 
enormous quantities, by a ticket from the 
secretary. If you wish to taste the wines, you 
must have a tasting order for the purpose. 

Imagine yourselves, then, entering the gate- 
way of the London Docks. If you wish only 
to walk round and see the shipping, and people 
at work, you can do that without any order. 
As you advance, you find yourself surrounded 
right and left by vast warehouses, where 
numbers of people, with carts and trucks, are 
busily at work taking in and fetching out 
goods. On your right you soon pass the ivory 
warehouse, where nobody is admitted except 
by a special order. The cause of this singular 
regulation, by no means complimentary to the 
fair sex, we were unable to ascertain. No 
lady could very well be suspected of carrying 
off in her muff an elephant’s tooth of some 
hundred weight, but there must have been 
female thieves, dexterous enough to secrete, 
perhaps a rhinoceros’s tooth, of perhaps some 
dozen pounds, valued at one pound seven 
shillings per pound; and thus contrived to 
bring a stigma on the whole sex. 

Vast heaps of ivory lie on the floor of this 
warehouse, in huge elephants’ tusks, of from 
twenty to a hundred pounds weight each ; 
tusks of rhinoceros, and the ivory weapons of 
sword-fish and sea-unicorns. Here lay, on 
our last visit, the African spoils of Mr. Gor- 
don Cumming; and, indeed, the spectacle is 
one that carries you away at once to the Afri- 
can deserts, and shows you what is going on 
there while we are quietly and monotonously 
living at home. 

Proceeding down the dock-vard, you see 
before you a large area literally paved with 
wine-casks, all full of the most excellent wines. 
On our last visit, the wine then covering the 
ground was delicious Bordeaux, as you might 
easiiy convince yourself by dipping a finger 
into the bunghole of any cask; as, for some 
purpose of measurement, or testing the quality, 

the casks were most of them open. This is, 
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in fact, the great depot of the wine of the 
London merchants, no less than sixty thou- 
sand pipes being capable of being stored away 
in the vaults here. One vault alone, which 
formerly was seven acres, has now been ex- 
tended under Gravel-lane, so that at present 
it contains upwards of twelve acres! These 
vaults are faintly lit with lamps, but on going 
in, you are at the entrance accosted with the 
singular demand—* Do you want a cooper 2” 
Many people, not knowing its meaning, say 
“No, by no means!” The meaning of the 
phrase is, “do you want to taste the wines ?” 
when a cooper accompanies you to pierce the 
casks, and give you the wine. Parties are 
every day, and all day long, making these ex- 
ploratory and tasting expeditions. Every one 
on entering is presented with a lamp at the 
end of a lath, about two feet long, and you 
soon find yourselves in some of the most re- 
markable caving in the world, Small streets, 
which you perceive are of great extent, by 
the glimmering of lamps in the far distance, 
extend before you, and are crossed by others 
in such a manner that none but those well ac- 
quainted with the geography of these subter- 
ranean regions could possibly find their way 
about them. From the dark vaulted roof 
over head, especially in one vault, hang 
strange figures, black as night, light as gossa- 
mer, and of a yard or more in length, resem- 
bling skins of beasts, or old shirts dipped in 
soot. These are fed to this strange growth 
by the fumes of the wine. 

For those who taste the wines the cooper 
bores the heads of the pipes, which are 
ranged throughout these vast cellars on 
either hand in thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, and draws a glassful. These glasses, 
though shaped as wine-glasses, resemble much 
more goblets in their size, containing each as 
much as several ordinary wine-glasses. What 
you do not drink is thrown upon the ground ; 
and it is calculated that at least a hogshead 
a day is thus consumed. Many parties who 
wish for a cheap carouse, procure a tasting 
order, take biscuits with them, and drink of 
the best of all sorts of wine in the cellars, 
and in quantities enough to terrify any 
disciple of Father Mathew. Here, again, we 
find a regulation permitting no ladies to enter 
these cellars after one o’clock. For such a 
rule there must be a sufficient cause, and the 
fact which we have just stated may perhaps 
furnish the key to it. 

Not less striking than those cellars is the 
Mixing House above, where there are vats 
into which merchants who wish to equalise 
all their wines of one vintage can have them 
emptied and then re-drawn into their casks. 
The largest of these vats contains twenty- 
three thousand two hundred and fifty gallons ; 
and to it the famous Heidelburg Ton is a 
mere kee. 

But the reader may ask, what have these 
wine-cellars to do with the Queen’s Pipe? 
It is this; in the centre of the great east 
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vault you come to a circular building without 
any entrance. It is the root and foundation 
of the Queen’s Pipe. Quitting the vault, and 
ascending into the warehouse over it, you 
find that you are in the Great Tobacco 
Warehouse, called the Queen’s Warehouse, 
because the Government rent the Tobacco 
Warehouses here for fourteen thousand pounds 
perannum. ‘This one warehouse has no equal 
in any other part of the world. _ It is five acres 
in extent, and yet it is covered with a roof, 
the framework of which is of iron, erected, we 
believe, by Mr. Barry, the architect of the New 
Houses of Parliament, and of so light and 
skilful a construction, that it admits of a view 
of the whole place; and so slender are the 
pillars, that the roof seems almost to hang 
upon nothing. Under this roof is piled a vast 
mass of tobacco in huge casks, in double 
tiers; that is, two casks in height. This 
warehouse is said to hold, when full, twenty- 
four thousands hogsheads, averaging one thou- 
sand two hundred pounds each, and equal to 
thirty thousand tons of general merchandise. 
Each cask is said to be worth, duty included, 
two hundred pounds ; 
tobacco in this one warehouse, when filled, 
of four millions eight hundred thousand 
pounds in value! Besides this, there is 
another warehouse of nearly equal size, 
where finer kinds of tobacco are depo- 
sited, many of them in packages of buffalo- 
hide, marked “Giron,” and “ Manilla” for 
cheroots, in packages of sacking lined with 
palmetto leaves. ‘There is still another ware- 
house for cigars, called the Cigar Floor, in 
which there are frequently one thousand five 
hundred chests, valued at one hundred pounds 
each, at an average, or one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds in cigars alone. 

The scene in the Queen’s Warehouse, to 
which we return, is very singular. Long 
streets stretch right and left between the 
walls of tobacco-casks ; and when the men are 
absent at one of their meals, you find yourself 
in an odd sort of solitude, and in an atmo- 
sphere of tobacco. Every one of these giant 
hogsheads is stripped twice from the tobacco 
during its stay in this warehduse ; once on 
entrance, to weigh it, and again before leaving, 
to ascertain whether the mass is uninjured ; 
and to weigh what is found good for the duty, 
and for the sale price to the merchant. Thus 
the coopers take all these hogsheads twice to 
pieces, and put them together again. ‘This 
tobacco is of the strong coarse kind, for pig- 
tail, shag, snuff, &c. ‘The finer kinds, as we 
have said, go to the other warehouse. 

But your eye is now attracted by a guide- 
post, on which is painted, in large letters, 
“To tHe Kin.” Following this direction, 
you arrive at the centre of the warehouse, and 
at the Queen’s Pipe. You enter a door on 
which is rudely painted the crown royal and 
the initials “V. R.” and find yourself in a 
room of considerable size, in the centre of 
which towers up the kiln; a furnace of the 
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conical kind, like a glass-house or porcelain 
furnace. On the door of the furnace is again 
painted the crown and the “V.R.” Here 
you find, in the furnace, a huge mass of fire, 
and around are heaps of damaged tobacco, tea, 
and other articles ready to be flung upon it, 
as it admits of it. This fire never goes out, 
day or night, from year to year. There is an 
attendant who supplies it with its fuel, as it 
can take it; and men, during the day time, 
constantly coming laden with great loads of 
tobacco, cigars, and other stuff, condemned to 
the flames. Whatever is forfeited, and is too 
bad for sale, be it what it will, is doomed to 
the kiln. At the other Docks damaged goods, 
we were assured, are buried till they are 
partly rotten, and then taken up and disposed 
of as rubbish or manure. Here the Queen’s 
Pipe smokes all up, except the greater quan- 
tity of the tea, which, having some time ago 
set the chimney of the kiln on fire, is now 
rarely burnt. And strange are the things 
that sometimes come to this perpetually 
burning furnace. On one occasion, the at- 
tendant informed us, he burnt nine hundred 
Australian mutton-hams. These were ware- 
housed before the duty came off. The owner 
suffered them to remain till the duty ceased, 
in hopes of their being exempt from it; but 
this not being allowed, they were left till 
so damaged as to be unsaleable. Yet a good 
many, the man declared, were excellent ; 
and he often made a capital addition to his 
breakfast from the roast that, for some time, 
was so odoriferously going on. On another 
occasion he burnt thirteen thousand pairs of 
condemned French gloves. 

In one department of the place often lie 
many tons of the ashes from the furnace, 
which are sold by auction,-by the ton, to 
gardeners and farmers, as manure, and for 
killing insects, to soap-boilers and chemical 
manufacturers. In a corner are generally 
piled cart-loads of nails, and othér pieces of 
iron, which have been swept up from the floors, 
or have remained in the broken pieces of 
casks and boxes which go to the kiln. Those 
which have been sifted from the ashes are 
eagerly bought up by gunsiniths, sorted, and 
used in the manufacture of gun-barrels, for 
which they are highly esteemed, as possessing 
a toughness beyond all other iron, and there- 
fore calculated pre-eminently to prevent 
bursting. Gold and silver, too, are not unfre- 
quently found amongst these ashes; for many 
manufactured articles, if unsaleable, are 
broken up, and thrown in. There have 
sometimes, indeed, been vast numbers of 
foreign watches, professing themselves to be 
gold watches, but being gross impostors, 
which have been ground up in a mill, and 
then flung in here. 

Such is the Queen’s Tobacco-Pipe, unique 
of its kind, and in its capacity of consumption. 
None of the other Docks have anything like 
it. It stands alone. It is the Pipe—and as 
we have said, establishes the Queen of | 
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England, able being the greatest aneeiiien 
the globe, as the sreatest of all smokers—not 


excepting the Grand Turk, or the Emperor of 


Austria, the greatest tobacconist of Europe. 


BITS OF LIFE IN MUNICH. 


DecemBeER—You shall now know the great 
gossip of Munich—but I don’t believe a word 
of it; neither will you, 1 suppose! There is a 
rumour afloat that at night, in lonely places, 
there appears a fearful man, who draws out 
a terrible weapon, a poisoned knife, or knives, 
concealed in a ring, and wounds you in the 
face! Report says that he has wounded 
several victims already; that one, in dying, 
declared that the man had vowed to destroy 
ninety! And about a fortnight ago scare ely 
a day passed but you heard of a fresh 
victim. 

Some people said they had seen the crowd ; 
others that they heard the particulars from 
the aunt, or cousin, or neighbour of the child, 
or person wounded. You can scarcely imagine 
the panic that people have been in about this 

“ Gesichte-schneider-man,” with the “ iron- 
clasp!” They say—but I cannot at all vouch 
for the truth of it—that a man guilty of the 
same capital crime was beheaded last year at 
Augsburg ; others say seven years ago; I hear, 
in fact, such contradictory and wild reports, 
that I believe very little. Of this, however, 
you may be sure, that I am very careful to go 
along the most frequented streets, and that too 


in broad daylight, for I will not run the risk of 


being frightened even by my own imagination. 

However the people believe it every word, 
and it is, really, very German—very much 
like some of those wild crimes recorded in 
the“ Causes Célébres.” Then, too, the secrecy 
that there is about it helps to terrify people. 
In England the affair would soon be brought 
to light, and the wretch—if such a monster 
does exist—be punished. 

There is, however, something terrific in 
facts which belong to every-day life here, as 
for instance, the training of a dog. I did 
not, myself, witness this affair; I only heard 
it described; but it strikes me also as very 
German. One afternoon J. told me that she 
heard a tremendous noise, the shouts and 
screams of a man, and the terrific howling 
and yelling of a dog. Out darted the gen- 
tleman from the studio, and out rushed J., 
and there, in the large adjoining field, through 
the mud—for there had been a heavy fall of 
snow—a man raced along. pursued by an 
enormous dog, the fiercest brute im: iginable : 
it sprung upon him, it tore him, it shook him 
by the hair of his head, it dragged him along 
the ground, the man scre: uning and the dog 
how ling ! Then they were up again, and 
careering round and round the field, man and 
dog, like: wild beasts. J. was horrified beyond 
words, and to J.’s indescribable indignation 
the gentleman looked quietly on and smiled. 
What could it mean? To her it seemed a 
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Seanfuil murder, But no! it was only the 
training of a watch-dog; and a very frightful 
business it must have been, although | very 
grand to witness, the gentleman de clared, 
The man was all bound up, so that the dog 
could not possibly injure him materially ; but 
his head and face, with their frightful bandages, 
suggested no other idea than that of wounds, 
which made him look all the more dreadful. 
These fierce dogs, thus trained, are necessary 
as a security against robbers ; many people 
keep them ; there are two at the studio, but 
I have noticed nothing very ferocious about 
them. Here this mode of training dogs is not 
at all unusual, although the trade I should 
think not particularly agreeable. 

Hearing of the necessity for such terrible 
dogs, you Y would imagine, especially after my 
account of the « face-cutting-mé in with the 
iron-clasp,” that Munich was a dreadful 
place, and that its inhabitants are beset by 
dangers dire. But that is anything but the 
truth, speaking from our experience. For 
my part, I think that all these suggestions of 
horror only belong to the approach of long 
winter evenings, and are as much a sign of 
the season as the number of strange winter 
garments that you meet in the streets. [ 
wish you could have seen the pair of long, 
grotesque, crimson leather boots which we 
met to-day!—this style of boots, though 
generally made of untanned leather, is much 
affected by the students. I wish, too, you could 
have seen the tall, shadowy figure of a student, 
arrayed in a long grey cloak, with a painted 
vee standing up in wizard or “ Mother-Red- 

Cap” style, on his head! It was a misty 

afternoon, just be ginning to grow dark, as he 
came upon us at the ‘abrupt turning of a 
street; we felt that he was a shadow—a 
reature of the mist. And it was all the 
more fantastic as we were just passing, or 
rather had just passed, the e nchanted- looking 
red, gothic ales e of King Ludwig, which in 
the mist, and with lights gleaming from its 
windows, seemed glow like a burning 
palace of enchantment ; the red colour through 
the mist making the whole building appear 
to be on fire—in a dull glow. 

These hooded cloaks are a great rage here 
among the young men and lads ; youths of 
twelve and “fifteen have gay ones ; outside 
grey or drab, with linings ‘of crimson or blue 
—they are just like women’s cloaks ;—the 
students generally have darker colours, but 
their hoods generally gaily lined. If a man 
does not wear a hoode d cloak, he wears one 
with a large cape, which he flings gracefully 
over his shoulders, producing very effective 
drapery; or if he does not sport an ample 
cloak, or a cloak of any kind, he will wear a 
great loose coat, with the sleeves uselessly 
dangling down at his sides or floating foolish- 
ly behind him. You never, by any chance, 
happen in Munich to see a man wearing @ 
great coat, as any thing but a cloak. 

There is nothing very peculiar about the 
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winter-dresses of the ladies. Of course, among 
the unbonneted class, you notice, with the damp, 
cold weather, a great increase of white bound- 
up heads, telling of the toothache ! 

I must not, however, forget the garment of 
boards and planks now worn by all the foun- 
tains, as well as by the statue of the youth at 
the entrance of the English garden, who, with 
outstretched hand, invited us so pleasantly all 
summer and autumn to wander away among 
the trees. All now are boarded up in huge 
wooden cases, and thus they will remain until 
the spring. 

As yet the weather is not very cold, although 
there has been snow for some weeks. About 

Yhristmas, I suppose, the bitter winter frosts 
will commence. One little thing peculiar to 
the winter here I greatly admire ; you see long 
rolls of green moss laid inside almost all the 
windows, to keep out the draughts of cold 
air. The moss looks pretty and fresh; and 
you see peasants bringing in loads of these 
moss-wreaths every day into the city. I need 
not say that the shops are very gay with 
Christmas presents, and that everybody is pre- 
paring for Christmas trees. 

So much for the December features of this 
cheerful little city. 





A METAPHYSICAL MYSTERY. 


I nap astrange adventure once. Let me 
premise that I am somewhat. sensitive (or, as 
my friends call it, “ fidgetty”) and somewhat, 
also, speculative (which the same gentlemen 
call “ dreamy”’). 

It was summer-time. i had been walking 
in the Regent’s Park, and had been taking an 
economical view of that small section of the 
zoological specimens which can be seen with- 
out entering the gardens. They were roam- 
ing about, and showing themselves without 
any reference to the interests of the proprie- 
tors. Presently, I sat, or rather lay down, 
towards four o’clock, on a bench, and began 
reading a volume which I carried with me. 
It was a volume of Sprwosa—that famous 
philosopher, whose favourite amusement (as 
his biographer Colerus tells us) was to watch 
spiders in their web—and who certainly 
seems to have had, in doing so, a prophetic 
eye to the perplexities of his students. I 
took a turn at the Ethics, and was musing on 
the difference between “substance” and “ at- 
tributes,” when (the day being warm) I fell 
asleep. 

I must have been asleep some time, when I 
felt myself roused by a touch on the shoulder. 
My book had tumbled on the grass; the air 
was a little chilly: an elderly gentleman of 
very respectable appearance was beside me. 
He bowed civilly, picked up my book for me, 
and said, “ They ’re going to shut up, Sir.” 

“ Oh,—indeed !” I replied. “I’am much 
obliged to you.” 

I jumped up, and we moved towards Glou- 
cester Gate. 


“A METAPHYSICAL MYSTERY.” 


“So, you are fond of that philosopher, 
Mr. - 

** My name is Herbert,” I said. 

“Mr. Herbert. [ have always considered 
with reference” —— 

And here the elderly gentleman went off 
into a disquisition on the subject. A quota- 
tion from a favourite author is always to me 
a kind of letter of introduction. We got very 
friendly. After a little while, as we were 
drawing near Acadia Road, (he having stopped 
—purchased an apple at a stall—cut off an 
end of it—and put it in his pocket) he sud- 
denly said, “Come and dine with us on 
Tuesday, at 40, Beaver Street, Beaver Square, 
—six o’clock.” 

“ You’re very good,” I said ; “ certainly 

I was going to have said something farther, 
when he suddenly shook hands—cried “ Six— 
remember !”—turned a corner, and was off. 

* Well,” I soliloquised, “a clever old man 
—awfully courteous! Yes, I certainly will 
dine on Tuesday with Mr. e 

Whew! Here was a surprise. I did not 
know my entertainer’s name! Thanks to my 
confoundedly “ speculative” tendencies, I had 
never thought of asking that. J went off 
next day, and consulted a directory. “ Beaver 
Street, 40,” was there found as a local habita- 
tion belonging to the name of “ Hoggles.” 
* Ah,” I thought, “ odd name, but very lucky I 
found it out.” 

Tuesday came. I dressed and reached 
Beaver Street in due time. The door was 
opened by a livery servant. 

“Mr. Hogegles in?” I said enquiringly. 

“Yes, Sir.” The man looked surprised, then 
moved along the passage and called out 
loudly “ Mr. Hoggles! you’re wanted.” 

My heart sank within me as a thick-set 
individual, in a paper cap, came up stairs from 
below, and presented himself saying, “I’m 
landlord of this house, Sir—do you want me ?” 

Clearly, then, my friend was a lodger; but 
what was hisname? I paused. 

“Ts Mr. e 

I was in hopes the confounded servant 
would anticipate the name, and all would be 
right. But no; he waited silently. 

Luckily, at that moment, the real old gentle- 
man showed himself on the stairs, and said, 
“Come up, Mr. Herbert ; you’re in very good 
time.” 

I would have given the world just to say. 
“ Who the deuce are you®” But he marched 
me up into a very fine room on the first floor, 
where the cloth was laid for dinner, and with 
a simple “My daughter, Mr. Herbert,” intro- 
duced me toa young lady there. I felt very 
like Linnaeus just discovering a new and un- 
named flower when I bowed to that damsel, 
and reflected on my utter ignorance of her 
titles. There was a sort of melancholy about 
her look that, somehow, prepossessed me, and 
she looked somewhat inquisitively at me, 
which, I confess, made me feel rather uneasy. 

The old gentleman brought a book from a 
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side 
the Jena edition,” he said. 
his name might be in the title-page. I glanced 
atit. No! 


table and put into my hand. “It is 


nearly two hundred years! 1 thought this 


was a joke—the offspring of that queer jo- | 


cosity which so often belongs to enthusiasm. 

Accordingly I smiled. He took away the book 

somewhat abruptly, and put it down again. 
The dinner made its appearance. “ Ah,” 


I thought, as I surveyed the viands, “I know | 


your name, my friends. You are cod—you 
are mutton. Could I only know those of my 
entertainer !”” I foresaw that I should pre- 
sently have to take wine with one of them. 
Then, again, I was constantly obliged to keep 
my eyes upon each; for if I wanted to call 
their attention, how do so, if I didn’t know 
their name ? 

Dinner went on. 
some observation to the daughter. 
gentleman looked up—* Eh ?” 

“ T beg your pardon,” I said, “ I was speak- 
ing to Miss (that terrible pause again !) 
to your daughter.” 


I happened to make 


The old 


i glanced at the end of a fork, ina knowing | 


way, soon after this. There was a chance 
of an initial there, at all events. But no; 
he must needs have a crest! How I abomi- 
nated his barbarous ancestral pride! It was 
a stag. Everybody carries a stag. Had it 


been a pelican with young, which a certain 


great family (with the same sucking pro- 
pensities, no doubt) carries, I might have 
guessed that he was one. 
have it, he observed my glance at the stag. 


“ It is a pretty crest, is it not, Mr. Herbert 2” | 


“Very,” said I; and then I thought I had 
hit on something very ingenious. So | went on 
carelessly, “ Do all your name bear the same ?” 

“Except the Devonshire ones—for they 


vary the name a little,” answered the daughter. | 


Doubtless she took it, as a matter of course, 
that I knew their name. I grew morbid. 
What right had I to be eating this old gentle- 
man’s dinner, when I was a perfect stranger 
to him ? 


Lucky Devonshire people, thought I, who | 


know what the name is! “ Ah,” I resumed, 
“they called themselves——” (what a pause 
that was !) 

“ They add an ‘i,’” she said quietly. 

“ Add an ‘i,’” Ithought. Where. and how ? 
Was the name Tomkins, and had the Devon- 


shire people Italianised the patronymic into | 


Tomkinsi? I had a vague idea of getting up 
a quarrel with the old gentleman, and com- 
pelling him to give me his card. ‘That would 
bring the affair to a crisis, at all events! 
Meanwhile, dessert was put on the table. I 
saw that it would be at once ill-bred and dull 


to harp upon names any longer, so was pre- 


It struck me that | 


There was “From the author” | 
there, however—the author having been dead | 


As ill-luck would | 
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| paring to resign myself to fate, when the 
old gentleman, arousing himself from an 
abstracted muSe, said, “ Pray, Sir, what do 
you think of the doctrine of metempsychosis ?” 

I drew myself up for a slight prolusion 
when, to my astonishment, the daughter sud. 
denly rose, and said, coaxingly, * Well, never 
mind, Papa,to-night. Mr. Herbert knowsitall . 

L looked at her with calm surprise. She 
moved round towards me, and “whispered 
“ Well, Sir, if you don’t think there is any 
danger of over-excitement——” 

There was a decided probability of my over- 
excitement ending in my temporary insanity, 
I could plainly see. I held my tongne; and 
what did the old gentleman do, but coolly 
begin a metaphysical harangue—the end and 
upshot of which was, that he was the tempo- 
rary embodiment of the luminous intellect of 
Benedict de Spinoza ! 

“That ’s your name, is it, Sir?” said I, 
“T’m delighted to hear it.” Here I jumped 
up. “Monsieur de Spinoza, permit me to 
wish you good evening !” 

There suddenly occurred to me Dugald 
Stewart’s observation, that a tendency to 
insanity may often be combined with high 
metaphysical acumen—and that the united 
phenomena precisely accounted for the whole 
proceedings of my eccentric friend. He evi- 
dently considered me, however, a firm believer 
in his theory about himself; while his daughter 
as evidently considered me a professional gen- 
tleman, who had been sent by one of the family 
to observe his present condition. 

What to do? I heartily wished the old man 
at his original Amsterdam. It seemed likely 
that his aberration was recent and temporary. 
Presently, he sank into a doze. 

“ Well, doctor,” said the girl, in a low voice, 
** What do you think of his case? [ admire 
the tact with which, during dinner, you 
avoided inciting him, by confining yourself in 
conversation to trifles.” 

This unconscious judgment on my con- 
versation and its value was, of course, highly 
flattering. I was about to reply, when the 
servant entered with—a census paper to be 
filled up. 

“ Now,” I reflected, with a savage joy, “I 
shall know my friend’s name at last. But 
how will he describe him ?” 

“ You had better write the name, and so 
on,” said the girl, half-smiling. “ Really, I 
ought not to laugh, but consider what Papa 
might write! Pray do it while I leave you for 
a minute.” 

So here was I, in the crisis of my fatal igno- 
rance at last! J could not fill it up, of course 
—and let me tell you, my dear expectant 
reader, with every wish for your curiosity, 
that you are the proper person—to FILL UP 
THE CENSUS RETURN! 

















